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Runabout 
Fully Equipped , 








F. O. B. Detroit 





GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


For 1912—Complete equipment included 


A car which possesses, in common with the costliest cars of largest size, that smartness and 
perfection of form which, in a man, denotes good breeding. 


A car which avoids the scant proportions which so often characterize cars of medium carrying 
Capacity. 


A car which seats its occupants with more luxury and ease and ‘“‘leg room” than any other of its 
type and class—and which speeds smoothly away at the touch of one lever and two pedals. 


A car which appeals alike to the masculine and feminine members of the family because it so 
completely satisfies the practical demands of the one; and the artistic tastes of the other. 


The Hupmobile for 1912 is sold completely equipped. bearings back of driving pinion; rear wheels keyed onto tapered axle shaft; ten inch 


T "75 : . , : instead of eight-inch brakes; Timken roller bearings on front wheels; new pressed 
Thus, $750 buys a Runabout fitted with doors, top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, ad ates ? - . os a : oe * 1 of 
il] or the d: ‘ ; e( . steel, brass-lined radiator, with efficiency increased one-third; nine-inch instead 0 
oil lamps for the dash and rear, a complete set of tools, and horn; $900 includes sim- tag , tiled. p Rage col 
ilar equipment on the Touring Car, et six-inch mud guards; oilers on all spring hangers; Hyatt roller bearings in differen- 
‘ i h ing Car, etc. ; ; ; iv, 
re } tial; improved carburetor that will not leak and is easily and accurately adjusted; four 
In addition, we have incorporated improvements which represent $100 more in material instead of two pinions on the differential. 
alone than in preceding models. creatly 


From the first the Hupmobile presented excess value, which you can readily see is 


The more important of these improvements include Vanadium steel springs; Timken increased in the 1912 cars by reason of the added equipment and improvements. 





Touring Car $900—F. ©. B. De 


Coupe $1100 oO 1 electric hea Torpedo $850—t BI 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1230 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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| Chalmers Motor Cars for 1912 

















\ 
\ — Liew ,% ghriy S-passenger, $1500—Including magneto, gas lempe, oil pasane. “Thirty-six” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $1800— Equipment same as Touring Car, 
N ates aa — oe = neon peanetybieti peptioy= ie tO — of See “Thirty-six”’ Berlin Limousine, $3250-—Including full equipment. 
\ “30” oo ae $1500—Equipment same as ‘30"’ Touring C rr : “Thirty-six”? Cab Side Limousine, $3000—I ncluding full equipment. 
\ 1 eta ey Soaneneer, S200 ane oma a schaillceaat “Forty” Touring Car, 7-passenger, $2750—Including Bosch dual ignition system, 
\ amps, Prest-O-Lite tank, top, windshield, tire irons, horn, tools. black enameled Solar gas lamps and oil lamy Prest-O-Lite tanl uxil 
\ se . * . P duet hay at Hole yas ki iS ant 1 mps, res - e tank, auxiliary 
\ Thirty-six” bi ge Car, 5-passenger, $1800—Including Chalmers self-starter, seats, ventilated fore-doors, top, windshield, 36x4-inch tires, tire irons, tools, horn 
WS Continental demountable rims, Bosch dual ignition system, black enameled “ ” : ‘ : 
WS Solar gas lamps and oil lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, 36x 4-inch tires, four forward __Foety Torpedo, 4-passenger, $2750—I°quipment same as Touring Car. 
\ . specd transmission, long stroke motor—4'4x5'4", ventilated fore-doors, tire irons. Forty” Detachable Pony Tonneau, $2750— Equipment same as Touring Car. 
\ \ ERE are the motor car pace makers it has given satisfactory service to 15,000 owners; brass is used on metal parts, such as door handles, 
\ for 1912—the Chalmers “39 ” $1500 that it is backed by the Chalmers guarantee. coat rail, hinges, lamps, etc. An option of nickel 
WS ’ sd oo on. neenanen plating, at an extra cost of $50, is offered. 
\ = 66 oy ate 9 You have your choice of four or five-passenger ) 
\ ° the Chalmers Thirty Six, $1800. bodies, and four color schemes. We ask you to see : re 
\ These cars win their way to your approval these cars at our dealers. They are now on show. Consider These Details 
\ by sheer merit. They set new standards Deliveries to customers begin at once. Other details of construction which show the care 
WX ° ° 2xpe ittle things : i 5 
\ of motor car values. New Model “ Thirty-six” $1800 expended on little things are: The beautiful doors, 
\ When the Chal “39” first ; ee two handles on each door, permitting opening 
N ~ ” aners wee eet Sn- In bringing out the new Chalmers “ Thirty-six, from the inside; scuff plate on the fender where it 
\ nounced four years ago, the words astound- we instructed our engineers to build a four cylinder, joins the running board; large, completely equipped 
N ing value” were used to describe it. five-passenger car that would leave absolutely noth- tool box on the running board; smooth finish of 
WW . . . 3 . . . 
\ Each s n : ‘ > h tl ing to be desired. We said we would fix the price bonnet and fenders, all rivet heads being entirely 
NN P “5 — =e we are great y when the car was ready. concealed; improved Mercedes type honeycomb 
\ increased the value of the car without in- What more could you desire in a car than you are radiator such as you find on the high priced cars. 
WN creasing the price. Each year the verdict able to get in this one ? Many other exclusive features you will note when 
on Chalmers cars has been “ best value at More power, perhaps? You really could not you examine the car. 
the price.” use more than the splendid long stroke motor will “Thir em 
F develop. With large cylinders and long stroke ty Six Already Proved 
Our Astounding Values (44"'x 54") the new motor is a great puller at high Do you ask greater reliability ina motor car ? 
And rf a ' h Haw speed; a wonderful hill-climber; and will give you Probably no new model has ever received more 
nd now for 1912 we say to you, the motor buying all the speed you want. Though rated at 36 h. p. thorough testing before being offered to the public. 
public, that this year more than ever before we offer 4 ¢ ‘ ; es ent Oe ae ‘ 
d rin “pales ae according to the engineers’ formula, it actually de- Months ago—in November, 1910—we completed 
Foe SSUES VES. velops 40 h. p the first three cars of the “Thirty-six” type. One of 
J Ss . . Ss 2e CarS O “J y-§ F . 
The “30” remains the leader among $1500 cars. thes agp : nf 
. . af 2se was sent to Uniontown, Pa., where, for four 
The new “Thirty-six” at $1800 represents a further Four Speed Transmission nantes ae lanes quia diet toate deat Gan, Sad 
Geveonmen along the line of ae ae and ere Greater flexibility? The four forward speed down the celebrated Uniontown Hill. Motorists 
creased power. The reliable, standardized, beautiful transmission—a feature until now found only on the know there is no severer hill-climbing test. 
“Forty” is continued for those requiring a car of un- highest priced makes—gives a flexibility of control lnk ane ail iis ciate wae wm ik Medi, tenia 
S112 , c assa “ar Canacitv : . ~ ai tne on Soar > C Se Cars was se »wW ’ 
usual power and 7~paane nger capaeny. hitherto unknown on medium priced cars. Direct for weeks, it was driven through heavy sand in the 
In our plan of business, your interests and our own drive is on the fourth speed. A cg thy sa ped hottest weather. The third car, driven through the 
are mutual. Utmost value at the price —one price to vided which will SELEY: FSR ONE Le eae Sree Middle West, averaged 200 miles a day for 8000 
all—and service guaranteed —is our policy. without loss of time. miles. 
“ ” . Do you ask more room in the body? This hn ; ; ae a Een : 
30 Fully Equipped $1500 bode af as roomy as any five-passenger car built. Ihe motors for the new models were tested on the 


block, running 1500 revolutions per minute, 24 hours 





ont wie > 620” « 7 — . i is a big ,, it were any bigger, it would be- ; 
Last year the “30” sold for $1750, _equippe d with It is a big body. If y DIES a day for weeks at a time. 
magneto, gas lamps, top and windshield. Think of come awkward and less comfortable. 7 , ae 
i. thie ween Renal 1 j 1 ir scmnitsl f, ‘ , ew hell that it i It seems almost incredible, but it is the absolute 
S yee reninea and improvec 1 every Oss ie f Vve nonestliy bdDeleve la S . . 
os oh, 7 ° More comfort ’ truth, when we tell you that in all of our testing of 
way, with thoroughly ventilated fore-door bodies, in- not possible to buy a more comfortable car at any : ’ ‘ 
34. . ‘. ; ’ : pris S y , : . this car and its motors we have never broken down 
side control, magneto, gas lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank, price The big wheels and tires— 36 x 4—the ample : ; é ; 
, ; , : nani a single motor, transmission, or other vital part. 
and including also Chalmers mohair top and auto- wheel base, sturdy frame, heavy 3;-elliptic rear 
matic windshield — for $1500. springs, tilted, luxuriously upholstered seats, afford We have tested not only one car, but a number of 
a . ‘ at oh i . them; we have tested not only one motor, but many; 
We ask you to remember these facts: The Chal- the passengers the acme of riding comfort. : 


we have not driven a few hundred miles, but tens of 
Chalmers Self-starter thousands of miles; and we have done all this so that 


we might be able to stand behind an absolute guar- 


mers “30” was the first genuine automobile to sell at 
a medium price. No car of equal value ever has sold 





for the same price or for less. Greater convenience ? The new Chalmers com- q . ‘ i a 2 aane a P 
2me P to je ee ‘ _ sssed air self-starter does away with the last of antee of all the parts of this car for one year and a 
Remember that this is the car which was driven pressed | ; ‘ j ae Susttaeh aubneiiine of Clune aude, 

208 miles a day for one hundred days in succession; the original inconveniences of automobiling. > 
that made the trip from Denver to Mexico City; that This starting device is built in the Chalmers Our Cars Fully Guaranteed 
for two years won more contests in proportion to the factory. It is not an accessory added to the car, but 
number entered than any other car; that has never an essential feature. With it there is no need of We guarantee Chalmers cars to be free from defects 
been defeated by a car of its price and power; that cranking. Any woman can now drive a Chalmers in material and parts. For one year from date of de- 
holds the world’s light car speed record; that won car. The compressed air of the self-starter can be livery we will replace free any defective part, if re- 
the hardest Glidden Tour ever held. used for inflating tires. turned to our factory for inspection. 

As to details of finish, we ask you to compare We really believe, whether you buy a Chalmers or 

Buy a Beautiful Car the “Thirty-six ’”’ with any car selling up to $4000. not, it is worth your while to see the new cars. 
Body fittings are of the luxurious type found on We shall be very glad to send you our new catalog, 





Remember this car has a grace of line and beauty 


i wena : on nd an introd tion t — » “+r nearest tc ( 
sh which the costliest cars do not excel; that high priced cars. Black enan el finish instead of nd an introduction to our dealer nearest to y 








Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires —10% Oversize 











Half-Year’s Sales, 220,000 





For the six months ending July 1 we made and 
sold 220,000 automobile tires. In the first half of 


1910 we sold 110,000. 
we sold 34,000. 


In the first half of 1909 


Within two years the demand for Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires has multiplied six times over. 

The reason is this: Tens of thousands of motor- 
ists have proven by use that these patented tires 


cut tire bills in two. 


The Altered Conditions 





Men used to think that standard tires 
were pretty much alike. And, as months 
were required to make a comparison, it 
was hard to discover the difference. 


But, when we invented No-Rim-Cut 
tires, two tremendous advantages be- 
came very conspicuous. 


One was the fact that the tires could 
not rim-cut. Men ran them flat in a 
hundred tests—as far as 20 miles—with- 
out a sign of rim-cutting. It was appar- 
ent that this trouble could be avoided. 
This worry and expense could be entirely 
eliminated. As motor car owners found 
this out they naturally chose this tire. 


Another fact was that No-Rim-Cut 
tires were 10% oversize. Their extra 
capacity was very apparent. It was also 
apparent that this oversize meant much 
additional mileage. 


Naturally all that was needed to give 


these tires preference was knowledge of 
these facts. 


They Used to Cost 
20% Extra 





The first to give preference to No-Rim- 
Cut tires were the leading motor car 
makers. 
made contracts with us for the season of 
1910. This in spite of the fact that No- 
Rim-Cut tires then cost users one-fifth 


Forty-four of these makers 


more than standard clincher tires. 


Late in the year of 1910 we met the 
price of clincher tires. Our multiplied 
output had cut the cost of production. 
Then 64 leading motor car makers made 
contracts with us for No-Rim-Cut tires 
for the season of 1911. 


Since then the demand has grown like 
an avalanche, as shown by the figures we 
give at the top. Our only limit in sales 
has been our factory capacity, running 
24 hours per day. 


The 12-Year Tire 


The Goodyear tire of No-Rim-Cut type 





is the final result of 12 years spent in tire 


They have found that they 


making. Its exclusive features—No-Rim- 
Cut and oversize—are simply the climax 
of countless perfections. 


From the very start we employed on 
these tires the best experts we knew. As 
others came into notice we added them 
to our corps. And we gave them un- 
limited scope. 


We invented for them a tire-testing 
machine, on which four tires at a time 
are worn out under all sorts of road 
conditions, while meters record the 
mileage. 


Every seeming improvement which 
our experts developed was put to the 
test of use. Thus we have tested forty 
formulas for wear-resisting treads. Thus 
we have compared over 200 fabrics. 


Every method of making, of wrapping, 
of vulcanizing was compared with all 
others on this machine. And that which 
proved best was adopted. 


All rival tires were compared with our 
own, so we knew to exactness our ad 


vantages and our shortcomings. 


After 12 years of this ceaseless com 
parison and constant improvement, we 
have brought Goodyear tires pretty close 
to perfection. Last year, under a liberal 
warrant, our cost of replacement ran but 
eight-tenths of one per cent—about 32 
cents per tire. 


Such are the tires to which we have 
added the No-Rim-Cut and oversize 
features. They sell at the price of other 
standard tires. Do you wonder that 
men who know them are demanding 
these modern tires ? 





cannot be rim-cut. 


They have learned that the 
oversize saves blow-outs. 


No-Rim-Cut tires—costing the same as standard 
old-type tires—have given them double service. 
They have told others, and the others told others. 
Thus the demand for these tires has grown like 


a flood. 


< 


Ask some of the users—you'll find them every- 
where—to tell you about these tires. 





watt 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


No-Rim-Cut tires fit any standard rim 
for quick-detachable tires. Also de- 
mountable rims. The rim flanges— 
which are removable—are simply slipped 
to the opposite side when you change 
from clincher tires. 


Then these flanges curve outward, as 
shown in the picture. The tire when 
deflated comes against a rounded edge. 


Rim-cutting is made impossible. 






o 
¥ 


QJ 
Ordinary Clincher Tire 


With the old-type tire—the clincher 
tire—these removable rim flanges must 
be set to curve inward. The thin edge 
of the flange then digs into the tire. 
When the tire is deflated by puncture 
these flanges may rim-cut the tire be- 
yond repair in running a single block. 


No Hooks No Bolts 


No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on 
the base. They do not, like clinchers, 
need to be hooked to the rim, Not even 
tire bolts are needed. 


The reason lies in the tapes of 126 
braided’ wires which we vulcanize into 











No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








the tire base. These wires make the 
tire base unstretchable. The tire cannot 
come off without removing the flange, 
because no possible force can stretch it 
over the flange. 


This tire when inflated grasps the rim 
by a pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. 
You remove this tire by unlocking one 
rim flange, like any quick-detachable 
tire. There are no hooks to ‘‘freeze’’ 
into the rim flange, so there is nothing 
to pry out. 


This braided wire feature is controlled 
by our patents. Others have tried 
twisted wires—others a single wire. For 
all makers, of course, seek to imitate 
this tire. But our flat bands of braided 
wires, which need no welding—which 
never. can break or loosen—form the 
only practical way yet invented for mak- 
ing tires of this type. 


Tires 10% Oversize 





No-Rim-Cut tires, where the flanges 
curve outward, have an extra flare. See 
the pictures. Because of this fact we 
can fit the rim, and still make the tire 
10% oversize. And we do this, without 


adding extra price. 


This oversize means 10% more air— 
10% greater carrying capacity—than tires 
of just rated size. And that extra ca- 
pacity, with the average car, adds 25% to 
the tire mileage. 


This added 104 takes care of the extras 

the top, glass front, gas tank, extra 
tire, etc. It avoids overloading which, 
with clincher tires, is almost universal. 
It saves blow-outs. 


These two features together— No-Rim- 
Cut and oversize—under average condi- 
tions, will cut tire bills in two. Yet 
they cost the same as standard clincher 


tires. The saving is entirely clear. 


Those are the reasons why men who 
know are demanding the Goodyear No- 


Rim-Cut tires. 


Our latest Tire Book—based on 12 
years of tire making — is filled with facts 
you should know. Ask us to mail it 


to you. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Erie Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 
Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ont. 
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A Cover Design . , ‘ . Drawn by Sarah Stilwell Weber 
: King George V and Queen Mary in Their Coronation Robes. Photograph 8 
; ; Editorials ' ; , ; ; ; ry 
7 . What the World Is Doing—A Pictorial Record of Current Events . II 
e a 3 
A Vet f a OUTDOOR AMERICA, EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY NE car in five goes out 
A eran o | , é et 
4 . 4 | Collecting Vacations z ; P } , C.S. Thompson 15 of commission every 
rd { & Five Thousand Shaves o Illustrated with Photographs ; year. Why ? 
% ; : ‘| The Real New Woman . ; ; ; ; Sigmund Spaeth 16-17 
*e. | a From Australia, a short time ago, we Re Double-page Illustrated with Photographs More cars have been 
4 received a STAR Safety Razor fs | Rooting to Victory . ; P ‘ ; John J McGraw 18 spoiled b improper 
rs. BY purchased in London in 1888. iy Illustrated with Photographs p Ss 5 y p p 
ke | The one blade furnished with that -: | Earning Their Keep , ; . Archibald Rutledge 109 eee than by any 
< ’ a Illustrated with Photographs ot er one cause. 
a oo a vier Be . 4 | Crossing the Alaskan Glaciers . ; : ; Lawrence Martin 20 
s : ‘ Illustrated with Photographs Pro erl lubricated 
nearly five thousand shaves. Yet Cruising for Two on a $300 Yacht . ‘ Winfield M. Thompson = _21 a | , 


Illustrated with Photographs many of these cars 


Comment on Congress. ee a . . Mark Sullivan 22 would be giving satis- 
factory service to-day. 


* to-day it will slice a hair as neatly 
4 as the day it was bought. 
That record, and to us it is not ex- 


|) traordinary, is due to one thing— The Sportsman’s View-Point . ' ‘ F Caspar Whitney 23 


































































































































































the 4 ; If you expect the car 
not qualty. STAR Glades are real The Average Man’s Money ‘ ,; ‘ > : ‘ ‘ . y P 
blades. They are hand made and & silent alta a: Dinaidibil you use this season to 
ra 4 more ogyd _ mane, - 4 Brickbats and Bouquets . ; ; ? ; ; ; _— give proper service next 
3 it ? oaagec . pio season, you can’t afford 
keen edge an eeps it for not [4 ° ‘. 
merely days, or months, but years. |) | ll to neglect lubrication. 
rim , . . . 4 P 
You are interested in shaving comfort. Ask fy! VOLUME XLVII NUMBER 13 O H 
\sk JUMB XL ur experience in the 
ch. 4 your dealer about the STAR Safety Razor ma P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, f P f il fi | 
one i and write us for booklet that tells the why % | 5 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W. C.; Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 manu acture oO Ous or 
ible ~vpisegeemanientin aaa — is “ lusts aad j beeed : go ig lace 2) Geen a. Laer Bae Le c. many specific purposes 
ze 2, fxs Copyright 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, Eng- ™ 
“a i pete vid bu “date -nare Je ies ee ile sanaelittind in Great Britain oun ths British rm ty es Wa ye Chea. has enabled us to pro 
g o_o ‘ f Entered as second-class er Feb 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, ; H ; 
H ee Ne - tak, ae ia. AC ar y Mito coca oe Mareh 3, i879. er United States pe duce in Polarine a lubri- 
Mexico, 10 cents a cop $5.50 ve ( dé 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. For- ¢ - 
olan, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a aa Cc hetgameee and Tneher 1 olin 25 Pte cant of the highest effi 
lled NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change ciency for gas engines. 
“ied rs address — give the old . well = the new eatery — the — ge on . - 
their wrapper. “ro two to three weeks ust ecessarily elapse before the change 
For pe be ae wank eters the first copy of Collier's will ore any new suber river. Polarine 1S the result 
‘ate : of extended processes of 
ded | “ — | refining, pressing and 
ich é ECR SES a — : 
2 " L%. - filtering. 
San PARIS GARTERS |p TTT als. have, practicaty 
; | eliminated the carbon- 
| | 
a) = The SUPREME VERDICT,|| ‘forming, clements: 4 
| | LE RNR RN HT the same time, we have 
ges } BROADWAY AUTOMOBILE EXCHANGE, INC. } 1] | preserved the proper lu- 
See 1759 To 1765 BROADWAY | bricating qualities. 
we AUTOMOBILES | 
tire SOLD, BOUGHT, piece ta AND REPAIRED HE Before the final prod- 
out | PHONES sonnet 65203 & 6204 I: uct leaves the plant it 
| New York,.......0/2/11 ios | must test up to the most 
é | Packard Motor Car Co. of N. Y. WL: rigid standards ever set 
ak TTI foragasengine lubricant 
ires Gentlemen: 11 S 8 
ca- = HTT 
‘to | We find that used Packard cars bring HHH 6 

| higher relative values and sell more readily ine 
ras than any other make of cars. HII 1} rt] 
tra WATT TTT TTY | I 
ch Yours very truly, HHH 
sal. 
sa e). Ghoice hi AY-AUTOMOBILE ay HI | 

L | 
the Tennis Court . (+2, | 
im- | 
idi- Polarine retains proper 
= CAL Aa!!! 8) el ganic pa) te a || a tet ans!) aie)? | ‘‘body’’at high temperatures. 
e 
It flows freely at zero. 

Fl | It does not break up or 
yho EB lose elasticity under severe 
Jo- B || friction. 

going on a it EI Sacha The Polarine Brand covers: 
VINRUDE E 
ROWBOAT MOTOR ;| j Polarine Oil (in gallon and half 
12 Instantly attached or detached MOTOR CARS 1} 11) gallon sealed cans, in barrels and 
bs an ed f pce, aa half barrels), Polarine Transmission 
A ' ait. We TOL2 Lubricants, Polarine Cup Grease 
| it ’ : we patie, thecstel quepeaition: te five abet and Polarine Fibre Grease. 
vinrude Motor C. 22 i is . | | 
inrude Motor Co., 222 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wi Pa B | These lubricants cover the needs 
{ of every part of the car. 
Prey asoline Engine= | Send to our nearest agency for 
stupendous offer on Schmidt’s Chilled I “Polarine Pointers” which includes 
- Free Tri Ge usoline send only $75 p. 750 : | hints on the care of motor cars. 
ake long time on the € “ ++ + T 
as to dealers. On ly engine with rc =ipe { t ) vad fa 4 j “ r wv sl 4 ; - 
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Belmont School 


(FOR BOYS) 
BELMONT, CAL. 


(Twenty-five Miles South of San Francisco) 


The school is trying to do for the moral and physical, 
not less than for the intellectual, welfare of each boy what 
a thoughtful parent most wishes to have done. Contribut- 
ing to this end are the location of the school, removed 
from the temptations and distractions of town or city; the 
fineness of the climate, the excellence of its buildings and 
other equipment, and the beauty anu extent of its grounds, 
with the wide range of foothills surrounding them. We are 
glad to have our patrons and graduates consulted. For 
catalogue, booklet and further specific information address 
the head master, W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard) 

Fall term begins Aug. 14th. 


STUDY ELECTRICITY 
ir” In this Electrical Center 


Complete college training in less time, 
at lessexpense. Two year course, covering 

















— every phase of generation, transmission 
iA and application. Complete equipment— 
AS laboratory, machines and apparatus. 


—) | Graduate engineers for instructors. New 
= classes September 25th. Write for details. 
- BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 
No. 102, College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


William Woods College 


For Women Fulton, Mo. 

Articu’ates with Missouri University. Courses leading 
to B. L. and A. B. dezrees. Teaching force has few equals 
in any institution of learning for women in the West. 
Expression, Art, Voice Culture, Domestic Science. European- 
trained Musicians. Complete Scientific Laboratories. Thorough 
business course. Physical culture. Invigorating climate. 
Healthful site. Large Campus. Athletics. Tuition and board 
only $260 with practically no extras. For Catalogue, address 

ie) 


NES, A.M., President, Box Q 


HOPKINS at NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


college preparatory schoo! for boys. Estab- 
tiahed 1660. Has close connections with Yale 
University—five trustees and three members 
of faculty being instructors in the Univer- 
sity. Cvurse of study based entirely on re- 

quirements of admission to Yale College and 
Sheffield Scientitic School. Summer term for 
preparing for September entrance examina 
tions of Yale. Write now for catalog. 


Head Master: ARTHUR B. WOODFORD, Ph.D. 
Box 1082 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


New York Electrical School 


offers a theoretical and practical course in applied 
electricity without limit as to time. 

Instruction individual, day and night school, equip- 
ment complete and up-to-date. Students learn by 
doing. and by practical application are fitted to enter 
all flelds of electrical industry fully qualified. School 
open all year. Write for free prospectus. 


29 West Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-fourth Session begins Sept. 12, 1911. 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities, 
Climate salubrious. Living expenses moderate. 
Write for catalogue 4. 

Christopher Tompkins, M.D., Dean, Richmond, Va. 

STUDY Hish-Grade 
Instruction by 
Correspondence 


Prepares for tie bar. Three 

















































Courses: College, Post- 
Graduate and Business law, 
Nineteenth year. Classes 
begin each month. Send for catalogue giving 
rules for admission to the bar of the several states, 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 











MEMORY 
the BASIS 
of All 

Knowledge 
You are no OS intellectually 
; than your memory, Send today for 
y free book ‘‘How to Remember’’—F'aces, 
Names, Studice—Deve oa Will, Concentration, Self- 
Contidence, Conversatio Public Speaking. Address 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 771 Aud’t’m Bidg., Chicago 


Chicago Kent College of 


Evening Courses ; -. LL.B. in3 Arpee! 
Oldest, largest and best evening law sc 
in the world, Thousands of success ‘i 
Alumni. We find positions in Law Offices 
for many students yearly so that they may 
earn expenses while working toward degree 
Rare chance for ambitious y 


SECRETARY, Suite 402Y..1 THE TEMPL E, ‘CHICAGO 


Stenography, Type- 

- | writing, Telegraphy. 
Penmanship, etc., 

thoroly taught at Eastman College. Positions 
for graduates of complete com’! course. Sum- | 
mer session. Address for catalog | 
C. C. GAINES, Box 961, Poug 



























nkeepsie, N. Y. 


WHITE 

VatLey GEMS 
See Them BEFORE Paying! 
These gems chemical white 


sapphire LOOK like Diamonds 
Stand acid and fire diamond tests, 


















So hard they easily scrat a 

cut glass ‘Brill an ia 
All mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mour | 
send you any style ring, in or stud for examinatior sll 
charges prepaid—no money in advance Ww e today f 
free illustrated booklet, special prices and rin measu 


WHITE VALLEY GEM (CO., Dept. G, 734 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


MARVEL aan ON 


INSTANTLY oe ALL LEAKS 


in all kin 's of househo evsils 
solders Without Iles at. J 
vd ‘ 









iron, copper, brass,et« 


ef 





tube ar 


Harder 





surface, Patchesal ach 
Send 10¢ for trial tube. 


MARVEL SOLDER CO. 
1937 Broadway Dept. 10 New York 


ATENTS “"curte. or FEE 


RETt JRNED. 


ery. Fine for 
AGENTS WANTED. 





Free report as to Patentability Mius 1 uide 
oe and What To Invent with List f Inve nt ns 
anted and Prizes offered for invent nt free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON BR, DB. © 


6 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 


AGENTS WANTED 


“MODERN” SELF-HEATING GASOLINE 
irons and stands now indemand. 100% profit. Sample out- 
fitsfurnished. Reserve territory by writing for catalog “*C.” 
Modern Specialties Mig.Co., Milwaukee, Wis, (Patentees). 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. HUS- 
tlers; large quick protits. New Automatic Stropper puts a 
perfect edge on any razor, safety or old style. Absolutely 
guaranteed. Every call asale. Write to day for territory 
(State or County). S. A. Kanner, 552 Broadway, New Y ork. 


AGENTS—TRIUMPH FRUIT JAR WRENCHES 
and holders sell at sight Now. Can be c rried in the 
pocket. Exclusive town and county rights Free to hustlers 
who write Today. Jenjamin P. Forbes, 303 Beckman 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


YOUNG AND ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 
for the sanitary Crown Pipe. It's kept clean simply by re- 
moving bit and shaking out aluminum chamber where all 
nicotine and saliva is caught and held. Elegant French 
brier pipe. Nothing to get out of order; the only practical 
thing of its kind. It’s making new pipe smokers every day; 
bigsaleseverywhere. The Crown Pipe Co., 258 Bway, N.Y. 


PORTRAIT AGENTS—HIGHEST QUALITY 
portraits; very best made at lowest prices: pillow tops, 
sheet pictures and frames, samples, catalog free. 
F, Weick Portrait Co., 521 New Era Bldg., Chicago, III. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR SECURITY PROD- 
ucts. High grade made-to-order Dress Skirts, Petticoats, 
Specialties. Liberal Commission. Exclusive rights. Write 
today for catalog. TheSecurity Co., Dept.1,Weedsport,N.Y. 


WANTED—ONE LIVE MAN IN EACH TOWN 
to take orders for men’s made tu measure clothes. No 
money requir: d. Latest styles and lowest prices. You can 
build up a permanent business and makea splendid salary 
each day. We pay express, ship subject to examination 
and guarantee fit. Send your name quick for agency and 
free samples. We use the Union Label on all our garments. 
Regal Tailoring Co., 211 Regal Bldg., Chicago. 


A GOOD AGENT WANTED IN EVERY TOWN 
to represent an old established life insurance company that 
makes a specialty of temperance risks; low rates and lib. 
eral contract to capable man. ‘ddress S. Wilson, Room 
No. 503, 253 Broadway, New York. 






AGENTS! PORTRAITS, ; 
Sheet Pictures, 1c; Stereoscopes, iewe, lc. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 402 Y, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Set FRAMES, 15c; 





AGENTS. WE MFR. OVER 500 NEWLY 
patented household and office specialties; also cutlery, 
shears, etc. Samples best sellers and catalogue free. 
Z. Edgren Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


_AGE NTS INTRODUCE HANDSOME DRESS 
oods, silks, fine cotton fabrics every town. Popular prices, 
easy work, good pay. Large sample outfit free to responsi- 
ble agents sending references now. Secure guaranteed terri- 
to1y. Dept. B, Nat'l Dress Goods Co., 260 W. B’way, N.Y. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
line of electrical specialties including Vibrators, Hair 
Dryersand Automobile Horns. Some choice territory still 
open. Our low prices to agents net big profits. Write for 
full particulars Free. Standard Electric Works, 1220 
Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GE NE BAL 
or local agent. Household necessity that saves 8U% er. 

manent business. Big profits. Free sample. 
Pitkin & Co., 72 Pitkin Biock, Newark, N. Y 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates at very lowest prices. 
Rejects credited. Prompt shipments. Samples, catalog 
free. 30 days’ credit. Jas. C.Bailey Co.,Desk 35C,Chicago. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
solicitors easily earn liberal commissions also can pick up 
extra prize money vy persistent work, For full particulars 
regarding commissions, prizes, free advertising matter, 
sample copies, address Desk 1, 155 5th Ave., New York. 











w othe. 






WANT A FINE TAILORMADE SUIT? SHOW 
our samples to three friends, take two orders easy and 
make enough to get your suit free. Nove styles, very 
low prices, your profits are immense. We ship on ap- 
proval, express prepaid and guarantee perfect fit. We 
want good agents everywhere; no money or experience 
needed. Write for free sample outfit and great offer 
Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 86, Chicago. 





HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 
LOCAL VIEW SIDE LINE MEN. WE HAVE 


the best paying proposition in the field. Quality unsur- 
passed. Quick delivery. Write for pocket samples. 
Specialty Post Card Co., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED: ONE FIRST CLASS SALESMAN IN 


| each State, also a few sideline men calling on any trade, 


for the fastest selling novelty in America; something 
New. Write for samples—can be carried in your pocket. 
J. H. Huntzinger & Co., 503 Schweiter Bldg., Wichita, Kan. 


INCOME INSURANCE; SOMETHING NEW. 
Liberal, new form, low cost policy issued to men or women, 
ail occupations, ages 16 to 70, guarantees an income of $25 
weekly for sickness or injuries, $5000 Accidental Death. 
Annual cost $10. $2000 Accidental Death, $15 weekly for 
sickness or injuries. Annual cost $5. German Commercial 
Accident Co., Registration Dept., 5N. La Salle St.,Chicago. 





REAL ESTATE COMPANY WANTS REPRE- 
sentatives everywhere. No experience needed. We tell 
vou what to do and pay good money for your spare time. 
Terrace Realty Co., 227 Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


ANY SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN CAN ADD 


to present income by calling on dealers in small towns 








during spare time consigning our goods. Send your 
references and all about yourself in first letter. We 
want nm capable of earning $50.00 per week. See 
| Dun & Bradstreet ratings. We want men now. 
Devon Manufacturing Co., 415-421 South Sangamon 
Street, Chicago, IllMois. 


TRICKS, JOKES and NOVELTIES 
“IMPERATOR” POCKET CIGAR LIGHTER. 


jest made Gueranteed to work | verfectiy. Postpaid $1.00. 
wue Free ipplies for all makes of Lighters. 
Spuhler Novelty Co., Dept. B, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| BIRDS; POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS 


HUNGA RIAN 


ants, deer, rabbits 


PARTRIDGES AND PHE AS- 


swans, fancy ducks and ge 





and all kind of pet Send 4 cts. for descriptive cir- 


culars. Wenz & Ma kensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa 


| GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


“BRIDGE DON'TS.” 
amp. gives in condensed 
the essential points you ought to 


FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 
A handy little bovk by Waiter ¢ 
form for busy people 





MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book cunvass- 
ing. Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York. 


BEST SIDE LINE ON EARTH; CLEAN CUT 
proposition; pocket samples; prompt commissions; con- 
signed goods. Dyer Mtg. Co., 1420 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


STATE AND COUNTY AGENTS FOR THE 
only five year guaranteed Vacuum Cleaner made; sells 
for $14; business pays for itself out of profits; no can- 
vassing; free trial; write today. Hercules Cleaner Co., 
Dept. O, Rochester, N. Y 


FREE SAMPLE GOES WITH FIRST LETTER. 
Something new. Every firm wants it. Orders $1.00 to 
$100. Big demand everywhere. Nice pleasant business. 
Write at once. Metallic Sign Co., 482 N. Clark, Chicago. 


AGENTS—DOCTOR COOK'S BOOK AT LAST; 
the final word in the world famous polar controversy; a 
thrilling story of exciting adventure told in Doctor Cook’s 
inimitable style; magnificently bound; lavishly illustrated; 
a gold mine for agents; write quick forterms. Polar Pub- 
lishing Co., 854 Marlbridge Bidg., New York. 


TERRITORY MANAGERS IN EXCLUSIVE 
territory. Low priced hand machine makes $5 to $6 worth 
of staple article in universal use tor 4Cc or from waste 
material free. Sells quick, city or country, a real time and 
money saver. Babcock says: ‘*Will wager can sell 8 out of 
10 calls.”” Nocompetition; big money handling sub-agents. 
Only a few keen, clean, ambitious men needed. Chicago 
Appliance Factories, Dept. G.503-22 Quincy St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 4 Bar St., Canton, 0 


ENGLISH SLIP-ON RAINCOATSANDSANTOX 
Rubber Aprons. Allthe rage. Our agents are making big 
money. Only live representatives wanted. Write at once 
for particulars. Bradford Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


MY—HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR “LUCKY 
‘leven”’ toilet combination ($3.20 value); you sell for $1.00; 
will put you on easy street; great crew managers’ proposi- 
tion; this is only one pippin in our * ‘27 varieties;’’ we man- 
ufacture; you save middleman’s profit; our new colored 
circular is like seeing the real goods; free to workers; get 
aboard; act today. Davis Soap Works, 210 Davis Bldg., 
1429 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


PERFEX WAY OF CLEANINGCLEAN MARES 
every woman who seesit wild forone of our machines. and 
or electric power. Low prices, big profits toagents. W ae for 
circulars and territory. Perfexo Cleaner Co.,Waukegan, Ill. 


AGENTS EARN BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
latest styles beautiful Braided and Embroidered waist pat- 
terns, dresses, Mexican drawn work linens, petticoats, etc. 
Catalog free. National ImportingCo.,DeskC 699 Bway,N.Y. 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W. 
Mills, 173 Adams St., Department 422, Chicago, Ill. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMEN, SELL OUR OWN 
make brushes for every household use. Write for particu- 
lars, territory and the eight advantages of our proposition. 
125% profit. Cupitol Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


WONDER OIL LAMP—REVOLUTIONIZES 
lighting—incandescent, 100 candle power—needed ever 
whe sre— 60,000 already sold; agents enthusiastic; big profits; 
exclusive territory. Write quick. Free sample to active 
agents. United Factories, Dept. 4, Kansas City, Mo. 


AGENTS—WE WILL TRAIN ABSOLUTELY 
free of cost energetic, an:bitious men who are willing to 
sell. A splendid line of home, office and farm specialties 
from which to select. Magnificent 20 Book, $75.00 cor- 
respondence course in Practical Salesmanship that in- 
sures your success, free to you while selling for us. 
Good money from start and a splendid income after grad- 
uation. Write today for The Plan that Makes You Win. 
Stace, Burroughs & Co., (Manufacturers’ Representatives) 
Offices 754, 1008 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

















FOR MEN and WOMEN—16 to 70 


SEND APPLICATION FOR SPECIAL “GET- 
acquainted”’ offer—$10 yearly—old line policy against 
sickness and accidents. Pays $5,000 death; $25.00 week 
ly disability benefit. Reliable representatives wanted. 
L. B. Smutz, Mgr., 515-76 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. 


sizes. 7 Prints, Brownies, 3c; 34gx3l¢, 314x444, 4c; 

4x5, 3A, Send 2 negatives, we will print them free as 
sample ay our work; we are specialists, and give you better 
results than you ever had. Cole & Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


DEVELOPING AND ERINTING FILMS DE- 
veloped (any size or exp.)5c; Velox Prints: Brownies(sizes 
upto 2%4x 314) 30; 246x414, 314x314, 344x444, 4c; 4x5, 344 x5he, 
5c. Postals5cea. We satisfy. W. Edson, 52 Irving Pl., 
Passaic, N. J. 


PER ROLL: ALL 






BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
BOOKS LOANED FREE—BY 


many subjects; others rented and sold. Occultism, suc- 
cess, business, health, new thought, etc For conditions, 
lists, Weekly Bulletin, full information and impartial 
advice, address Librarian Oriental Esoteric Society, 
227, Washington, D, C 


MAIL—ON 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDING MATERIAL 


SEND 25c¢ FOR OUR LATEST BUNGALOW 
a showing score of beautiful California Homes, with 
ans, as we build them Excel all others. Home Seekers 


Bldg. C o., Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, 








PICTURE PLAYWRIGHTS’ SCHOOLS 
MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. YOU 


can write them. We teach you by mail No experi- 
ence needed. Big demand and good pay. Book free 
Ass’d M. P. Schools, Desk 1, 32 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 





every body,”’ and thereby I collect « r $200,000 yearly from 
honest debts all over the world. w rite for my Red Streak 
Book, free. Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. ‘Some Peo; le Don’t Like Us.”’ 


COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO SMALLER ADVE R- 
tisements divided into different classifications > 

offers many opportunities to many people and those who 
read the advertisements may rest assured that the claims 














know All the useful rules for play have been collected made have been thoroughly investig ted and foun dto bein 
and classified under headings such as “‘Don’ts for No every way reliable. Rate per line 50 with 3% discount 
Trump Makes,” “Don’ts for Leads,” et etc. Your for cash with the order. Ho yur Maas smallest, and twelve 
game can be improved 100% by following these rules lines largest, copy accepted. There is a 16%4% discount 
Attractive as it is useful. Send copies to your friends. allowed on six time consecutive orders. all deduc ted from 

by mail 38c. P. F. ¢ ier & Son, 430 West 13th St each sixth insertion For further information write 
New York City Collier’s Classified Columns, 423 West 13th St., New York 

IN ANSWERIN( H ADVERTIS PLEA {TION COLLIER’S 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


ORANGE, ALFALFA, VINEYARD AND 
fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California. Up. 
equalled soil, abundant water $60 an acre and up. 
Make you independent in a few years. 3ooklet “The San 
Joaquin Valley’ ee months’ subscription to ourjournal 

‘The Earth,” free. . L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A. T. & S.F. hy 1131, Railway Exchange, Chicago, 


CALIFORNIA’S MYRIAD OPPORTUNITIES 
invite the world. For accurate information on cities, in- 
dustries, lands and products address Dept. F—California 
Development Board, San Francisco, a public institution, 


FREE LITERATURE WILL BE SENT TO ANY 
one interested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley, the 
richest valley in the world. Unlimited opportunities, 
Thousands of acres available at righ: prices. The place 
for a man wanting a home in the finest climate on earth, 
No lands for sale: organized to give reliable info: m; ation, 
Sacramento Valley Development Association, 800 2nd 
Street, Sacramento, California, 


VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA APPLE ORCHARDS PAY BIG 


profits. $350.00 on long time and easy payments buys a 
ten-acre apple orchard tract in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia—other lands $15 per acre and up. 
Write for beautiful booklets and excursion rates, F.H 


LaBaume, Agr’! Agt., N.& W. Ry., Box 2077, Roanoke, Va, 


SUMMER RESORTS 


JUST OUT—SUMMER HOMES—150 PAGE 
Illustrated Book, with fuil information in regard to Sum- 
mer Resorts in Vermont and shores Lake Champlain with 
hotel, farm and village home accommodations. Prices $7 
per week and up. Send 6c stamps for maili ing Addregs, 
Summer Homes, No. 10, 385 Broadway, N. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ACTIVE MEN OR WOMEN TO WORK INDI- 
vidually or to organize and direct sales force to introduce 
our goods in every city and town. Exclusive territory, 
quick sales, large profits, universal demand and plenty of 
repeat orders. Send at once for free sample and special 
terms. The G. V. Sales Co., 144 Nassau St., New York, 


BE INDEPENDENT AND START A PAYING 
business for yourself. You don’t need great capital. We 
show you many ways. Particulars are free. Address 
Home Publishing Co., Dept. 4, Baltimore, Md. 


THE CONTROL OF A LAW BUSINESS PAY- 
ing about $5,000 annually in a western town of 15,000 
for sale at $2,500. Good excuse for selling. Excellent 
opportunity for attorney to build up lucrative practice 
along with business. For full particulars address WHT 
Box 277, Phoenix, Arizona. 





PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT YOUR 
Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in Patents—W hat and How 
to Invent’; 61- page Guide Book. Free search of the Pat. 
Off. records. . Vrooman, 852 F St., Washington, D.C, 


IDEAS WANTED. MFRS. ARE WRITING FOR 
patents procured through me. 3 boo«s with list 200 inven- 
tions wanted sent free. Personalservices. I get patent or 
no fees. R. B. Owen, 17 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENT PRACTICE. LAND OFFICE PRAC- 
tice. Free information to Inventors and Land Claimants, 
Expert Associate in Mechanics. Clements & Clements, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C, 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Books for Inventors and anufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Lidg., Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books Free. Highest references; best results. Send for 


list of Inventions Wanted. Patents advertised nae 
Send sketch or model for Free search. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 622 F Street, Washington, D. ¢. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


».00, EX PRESS PRE- 
pai setter grades $2.50 and $3.00 each. Superior qual- 
ity. High grade workmanship. Fauitless laundry work- 
and perfect fit assured. Send for samples with measuring 
instructions and booklet “Shirt Tales’? Money returned 
if not satisfied. Frank W. Hadley, Mfr., Norwalk, Conn. 






3 SHIRTS TO MEASURE 





OUR PROCESS OF SHARPENING RAZOR 


blades is new You will notice the difference right away. 


We actually make old blades better than new. Send sve 
for each dozen blades jlades returned promptly with a 
nice and useful present. Price lists,etc. Buck & any 
Druggists, Dept. A, State & Madison, Chicago. Est. 1853. 


[NVESTMENTS 


SIX PER CENT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
$500 and $1000 denominations; due in 4 years; semi-annual 
0d rgeston. lands; write for 
ass seltoti, N. D. 





interest; well secured on 
particulars to First Nat Honal Bank, 


AUTOS and SUNDRIES 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES AS wpe ED PRICES 
new 1911 Stock & Guarantee¢ » 1. Tube $ . 
32x36 —$17.90. Tube $4.5 6x46 $37.85. Tube § 
Send for complete list. ‘Leguard Bros., Waukegan, lil 








MOTORCYCLES 











5-H.P. GREEN EGG 25. 4-H. me B os AY EB IRD 
$200.00. iH Geer $ 0) Used mot 
We have the largest line of new and used mot 
the country at the lowest prices Every mach 
teed. Send for catalog. Harry R, Geer Co., 8 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ADVERTISING 


H: AeDROO’ FOR ¢ L i IEDADVE RT ise RS 


r Classified Adve SOF 





free ( t handt k 

a ma ated suggest ons on Writing Copy ind Fol w-up 
Mattes: 06 Judging Results, on Gaining the Confidence 0 
the Public, on Agencies, and on other points ©! vital 
interest to the novice and the veteran While pub- 
lished to promote Collier's Classified Columns, it is ab 
solutely non-partizan except where it is fra y adver- 
tising Sent free to any interested Classified ertiser 
on request Collier’s Classified Columns, 41¢ D 
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Our Grandfathers Tt) O sron 
Used it nearly Eighty Years ago, Wi k] | t d 
as a keen relish for many a dish. e e y e i e T T O Te a e TS | ar. Lat Ze r 
e a 
N —eve | C | 
p mos | (TEE eI on advertising No.27 || 
San ees] | ‘gueeeal) 
rnal ———s - ’ 
tion ; J BE fi 
Ago, = 
= i} 
ES | CERTAIN woman, an extremist in 
i ye | many ways, claimed the other day 
- N | that she was never influenced by adver- ee 
in tising. 25 cents. 
lace 
1on, a 
znd When asked what kind of soap she used 50 cents. 
SAUCE she named a well-known advertised brand. 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
31G ‘ ‘ A 
ys. =" . ;, She also admitted using advertised foods, 
oah Is known in Every Country. It adds ‘ ‘ 
. ge wieb to i shoes, toilet articles, note paper, etc., 
Va just the savor needec for oups, Hi h of wil 7 No 
ee aggeene: Pape thaage 9 but she said that the advertising had ‘wide t 
. : u al ve ' ' 
Salads and Chafing Dish ; ous 8 : g | metal touches the leg 
Cookin not influenced their purchase. 
GE - 8- | Guaranteed\Against Imperfections. 
vith Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, She went into a department store and 
18 $i | * . 
asked for some gloves. The clerk offered | Fits smoothly —stays in\place— 
her an unknown make. She refused to retains its hold \until you release it. 
buy. She went elsewhere to get a pair | 
‘DI- bearing a trade-mark that constantly ap- | Durability asbured by supetior 
duce . . . | 
y ot pears in the leading magazines, | quality in matgfials and workmanship 
ecial | 
ork, 
ING — -and even after that it was hard : to On sale wiereyer there are good stores. 
wan Take the best tooth powder ever | | make this woman admit that advertising Sample pai efovsi on receipt of price. 
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Alaska’s Need 
ANIEL GUGGENHEIM, to for 


‘* Alaska needs railroads, and if the Government 


about sail Kurope, said: 
fears that 

certain individuals will control Alaska through the ownership 

of railroads, why does the Government not own and operate 
the transportation lines?’’ We have for a long time held and expressed 
the opinion that a Government railroad is the only solution for the situ- 
ation in Alaska. It is perfectly natural that the residents of that coun- 
try should be indignant over the price they have to pay for coal. It is 
only human that they are ina hurry to develop their natural resources. 
At the same time, to allow those resources to increase the seriousness 
of the monopoly problem would be to repeat the folly which was com- 
mitted so often when the United States was being developed with more 
haste than prudence. Now that Mr. GUGGENHEIM and his associates see 
the necessity for some arrangement which will protect the publie as well 
as open the country, it ought to be possible for Congress to work out a 
plan, especially as the Progressive element is now strong in both Houses. 
Mr. FISHER is much concerned about the Alaska situation. He will 
gather information as rapidly as he can, and before long he will be of 
oreat the of 
problems by which the American people have ever been confronted. 


assistance to Congress in solution one of the biggest 


Proposals 

YVAMILLE FLAMMARION, the French astronomer and scientist, 

) discussing world peace, proposes to construct from all the ordnance 

in the world an immense gun with a muzzle velocity of twenty-six 
thousand feet per second, which would discharge a projectile made from 
all the projectiles in the world a sufficient distance into the air to over- 
come the earth’s gravity and become a satellite, revolving around the 
world every eighty minutes, thus making an everlasting reminder of 
Fine, but such a gun would cost too much to justify a 

So why not wait until a few more evils have been done 
The trust-owned Senator, for instance, is sure to cease to 


world peace. 
single shot. 
away with? 
exist some time, and his effigy in the heavens along with the Octopus 
himself, who is even now being attacked by the Supreme Court, would 
indeed be a beautiful sight as well as a memorial of honest legislation 
and low cost of living. Every neighborhood, great or small, has an 
embryo cornet player with a note for each nerve center in the human 
body. The governments of the world could confiseate all the cornets 
and mold them into one great trumpet to revolve silently around the 
blissful old world. Then there are the umpires who “ have it in’’ for 
the home team, and give every close or near-close decision to the vis- 
itors. They should be expelled bodily and all their masks and chest 


n the act of declaring a 


protectors be converted into a model umpire 
runner safe at first. Your next-door neighbor, who has the repeater 
alarm clock that goes off every morning from five-thirty until six, must 
not be forgotten. All the alarm cloeks could be transformed 
huge bell-less clock which would show us the time of day 


into one 
Thus evil 
after evil might be converted into satellites until we had a summer sky 


that would make Saturn look like the boitom of a catacomb at midnight 


An 
fe NEXT SEVERE TEST of strength between the Old Guard and 


a year from 


Amusing Line-Up 


the Progressives in New Hampshire is likely to be 
in the vain 


henehman, 


this 
GALLINGER’S 


Senator GALLINGER interfered 
endeavor kill the 
Senator BURNHAM, will be a candidate to sueceed himself, and probably 
the Old Guard will be fairly solid behind him, although former Gov 
ernor QUINBY may detach part of them The 
choice in due time, and PILLSBURY will probably seek the office on his 


Season, 


September. 


to Governor's program 


Progressives will have a 


own account. An interesting aspect of the New Hampshire line-up is 
the present the 


New Hampshire political 


that the Old Guard is strongly opposed to policy of 


Boston and Maine. The railroad, since its 


affairs have been largely in the hands of Epaar J. Ricu, has given up 
its legislation fund, and in other ways has diminished the supply of pie 
to the grief and indignation of the Old Guard, which clamors for a 
return to the old system. In these day Ss an intelligently eondueted 
corporation may have more in common with an enlightened pro 
cressive movement than with the hungry old crowd, and we like to 
helieve that the sympathy between b hi nd good government 
will constantly iInerease 
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Economy 
GRADUATION EXERCISES, last month, in schools for young 
women and girls, a good deal of talk was made about the econ- 
omy with which various students had made their dresses. That 
satisfactory graduation news as could have been sent out. The more 
economy becomes a source of pride in our general life, and luxury and 
carelessness become matters of apology, the sounder will be the social 
spirit of our country. Mr. Justice HOLMEs, in a beautifully eloquent ad- 
dress at the Harvard Commencement this year, said: ‘‘We were all poor; 
at least we lived as if we were. I think that training is much fitter to make 
aman than for a youth to have at twenty all the luxuries of life poured 


into a trough for him.’’ 

AST MONTH’S CONSIGNMENT of baccalaureates included one 
- package which was remarkable for lack of gilt trimming. It was 
delivered by Governor STUBBS of Kansas to some five dozen young men 
and women who were taking examinations upon their fitness to possess 
State pharmacists’ certificates. Instead of reminding his hearers that 
they stood the threshold of life’ a host of golden 
opportunities,’’ or pleading with them ‘‘ in this battle of life’’ to “aim 
high,’’? the Governor phrased his message this way: ‘‘ Don’t sell bum 
patent medicines.’’ Our very old friend, Advice—but speaking the eon- 
temporary language: ‘‘ If you know of a patent medicine that it is really 
worthless, that it actually has no curative powers, or that it is likely to 
form bad habits in the buyer, don’t sell it in Kansas. You have an 
interest in your fellow men that is second only to that of the physician. 
You have the health of men and women and children im your hands. 
You should not sell things that might injure the health or destroy the 
Incidentally, be it stated, the Governor has 
made good both in purpose and in accomplishment. 


‘i 
A 


is as 


Stubbs 


‘on surveying ‘‘ 


happiness of others.’’ 


What Men Are Proud Of 

JHILIP, KING OF MACEDON, reproved his son, ALEXANDER the 
Great, for singing like a professional, and explained that a king 
did to the Muses sufficient honor by listening to them. PLUTARCH adds 
that a young gentleman, nobly born, would never desire to be PHrptras, 
however much he admired his sculpture, or ANACREON, because he liked 
his writing: ‘‘It followeth not of necessity that though the work 
delight, the workman must needs be praised.’? The superiority which 
the aristocrat feels toward the artist is not gone yet. Men are less vain 
of their personal attributes than of their accidental social advantages. 

This weakness will die hard, however much the angels weep. 


Intellectual Interests 

rFRNUE WORTH AND FERTILITY OF STUDY are shown by the faet 

| that men who in college had euriosity and purpose are those who, 
ten or twenty or fifty years later, find increasiig satisfaction in what 
they see and do. It is sometimes imagined by the young that the value 
of books and thought is measured by the knowledge accumulated. Of 
course, the highest service of thinking and reading is that they expand 
and rejuvenate, and, through them, all our experiences are laden with 
An about the truth 
progress has no old age. By the love of knowledge is every day made 


inereasine worth. energetic concern and about 


desirable. In faith and purpose there is a value that does not lessen, nay, 


that even grows richer with every passing year. 


A 


impressions about other men and other nations. 
enable us to add the assurance that about this time of year, when all 


Things to Unlearn 
SCHOOL of polite unlearning, as deseribed by SAMUEL McCHorp 
CROTHERS, tries to free men of various nations from preconceived 
Our own observations 


the other schools are shut down and the feminine members of. the 
teaching staffs are undergoing a transformation from schoolma’am to 
summer girl. the institution of unlearnine has so much work to do 
that the instructors are ready to destroy themselves in despair. This 


week sees the useless acrimony between the self-made and the college 
polished reach a climax Synehronously (we picked that word up in 


college) the ocean liners are packed with Americans prepared to defy 


inv one in the old country to show them something new, and at home 
the country-bound trains and excursion steamboats ereak with burdens 
of summer boarders, and returning scoop up at every stop those sight 


Y 
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thirsty passengers who later will jolt along our city streets in a ‘ rub- 
ber-neck automobile.”” Whether the seeing-car megaphone-man is a 
worthy type of educator is a matter not to be decided hastily. This 
morning the Supercilious Summer Boarder appears to be the topie. Is 
it possible for him to unlearn the misinformation which he believes he 
knows about country life?) A number of reliable rural weeklies answer 
no and tell him that if he has no sympathy for the country he ought to 
stay at home. This sort of city man claims as part of his own experi- 
ence all the very choicest advantages of urban luxury. He laughs at 
the M. E. Chureh men’s chorus and compares it with grand opera 
which he never was known to attend; scorns the Ceuterville public 
library, though as a matter of record he doesn’t read a book a month; 
and, forgetful of the countless times he ate breakfast and luncheon 
from a marble slab in a dairy lunch-room, demands (the Mansfield, 
Missouri, ‘‘ Press’? is authority if we are sued) ‘‘ an eiderdown couch, 
an eleetric fan, a Turkish bath, lamb’s chops, and green peas, mashed 
potatoes, and chicken gravy, angel’s food and dumplings, three times a 
day, an automobile, and a servant, all for the price of $3.50 per week.’’ 


Modern Combination 

ry HE THOUGHT-RADIATING street-car transfer has come. The 

| president of the Metropolitan Street Railway Company in Kansas 
City is using the backs of transfers for a daily editorial or helpful hint. 
A different color of paper for each day's thought. A guaranteed eireu- 
lation of 300,000. A delegation of women called at street railway head- 
quarters to ask the editor of the transfer to use his editorial influence 
in a campaign for clean streets. What a balm these thoughts have been 
to the human sardines who ride on Editor EGAN’s cars may be guessed 
by putting vourself in their places, to read as you sway from a strap on 
a broiling July afternoon: 

There are natural discomforts when everybody wants to go home or downtown at 
once. All cities have them. To be grouchy about it only aggravates the trouble. 
Suppose, in the crush, some one steps on your toes. Be calm. Turn 
over your transfer and see if it can’t advise you how to feel: 

Good nature divides our burdens and earries three-fourths of them. If the car 
is a bit crowded when everybody wants to go downtown or home at once, try to 
keep sweet. It always helps. 

For tactfulness Editor EGAN is a wonder. He can cloak a lesson in 
manners under the name of health precaution : 

Please do not place your feet on the car seats. ‘The company is endeavoring to 
keep all parts of the cars in a clean and sanitary condition. 

Notable, also, are his paraphrases of everyday speech. For example, 
the harsh, ‘‘ Aw, move up in front!’ becomes: 

Why not occupy the vacant space in the front part of the car, thus avoiding 

the crowd and the pushing when you want to get off’ 
Our latest information is that the editor of the transfer is taking active 
part in a movement to uplift the kitchen. He is printing cook-book 
recipes under the guidance of the domestic science department of the 
public manual training high school. As you ride to work you can 
memorize instructions for preparing cherry ple. 


Ethics 

N AN EDITORIAL, June 17, we suggested the impropriety of Sena- 
| tor Henry A. pu Pont’s being on certain committees and called him 
president of the Powder Trust. Ile is not that, and, moreover, officially, 
he has had no connection with it since 1906. On June 21, 1911, the Cir- 
euit Court of the United States, District of Delaware, by Judges GRAY, 
BUFFINGTON and LANNING, rendered a decision in the case of the United 
States against E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company et al. (the Powder 
Trust). The extensive opinion contains a historical summary of the 
Powder Trust. It shows that up to 1899 Henry A. pu Pont, with five 
other relatives of the same name, constituted a copartnership which was 
then turned into a corporation, and ‘‘each partner received a proportion 
of the capital stock equal to his interest in the copartnership.’’ This 
corporation remained under the control of six pu Ponts up to 1902, when 
one of the six, and two other pu Ponts, who had previously not been 
interested, bought the stock of the corporation. Referring to this change 
we quote from the opinion of Judges Gray, Burrineron, and LANNING: 


For thirty years trade agreements had been in existence, in every one of which 
the pt PONTS were active parties The association of manufacturers of powde1 
and other explosives had probably never been stronger than it was in February, 1902, 
when the change in the management of the du Pont works took plac It had for 
vears arbitrarily fixed p es in the ditlerent parts of the United States. waging a 
disastrous Warfare against competitors until tlhe W e ftoreed into terms satistiac 
tory to the association or brought into the association. When THOMAS COLEMAN 
pu Ponty, Prerre S. pU PoNnT, and ALFRED |. DU PONT purchased the du Pont business. 
they came into possession of a business that id been eveloped unde t) le avree 
ments \ if thre earned counsel fo thre fendants admits contravened at least the 
first section of tive intit 
During the thirty vears preceding the change of 1902 a series of track 
agreements had been made by the du Pont Company and others among 
the stronger powder makers. The last one extended from 1897 to 190¢ 
It was an agreement entered into by ten American manufacturers and 
two European manufacturer It provided that the European manufae 
turers should not complete works then building in New Jersey and that 
the American manufacturers should pay all the nses Incurred by the 
European manufacturers in at pting to set up factor CS In this country 


It divided the trade of the world territorially between the American and 


European parties to the agreenent. It contained provisions for fixine 
prices and provided a fund for the purpose of proteeting the common 
interest against outside competition. It fixed fines and penalties for 
breaches of the agreement. Again, to quote from the opinion of Judges 
Gray, Burrineron, and LANNING: 

This agreement was in existence throughout the period of the war with Spain 
and until 1906, 
ITenry A. pu Pont continued as a partner in the powder company two 
vears after this agreement was consummated and as a stockholder and 
director in the du Pont corporation three years longer. In 1903 the 
$90,000,000 combination was organized, and Henry A. pu Pont became a 
director. This position he resigned in 1906. The Senator’s son, Ilenry 
. pu Pont, as director of the present trust, is held in the decree of the 
Cireuit Court to be guilty of violating the antitrust law, and, with 
twenty-seven other defendants, is ‘enjoined from doing any acts or act 
which shall in any wise further extend or enlarge the field of operations 
or power of the aforesaid combination.’’ Some people think that in these 
circumstances it is proper for IfENry A. pu Pont to be chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and a member of the Committees on Coast 
Defenses, Expenditures in the War Department, and Pensions. We do not. 

Credulity 

| F A MAN stopped you in the street and began babbling of a Mexican 

rubber plantation, green fields in Florida, a gold mine in Oregon, 
an oil gusher in California, and asked you for $200 to float and exploit 
his whim, you might not hand over the money. If the same man 
advertises the same quaint affair, and promises ninety-five per cent 
profit (for example, New York ‘ Herald,’’ February 5, Genoa Orange & 
Fig Co.) ‘‘for all time to come,’’ you are more likely to send in 
your money. The writer has purchased your name from a erook, who 
has obtained it from a disloyal clerk of the bank where you make your 
deposits, or of a store where you make your purchases. He writes you 
a letter full of air-blown statements about future profits and safety of 
your money, and the surety of speedy large returns. He inserts false 
phrases about eliminating risk and guaranteeing your principal. He 
encloses a cireular of the property, mine, or mechanical device, as if. it 
were in working order; as if what you pay for stock went to feed the 
operation of the plant, and as if the plant itself were grinding out 
dividends. To him you will send your money where the casual street 
faker would not hold you up. What lies at the base of the brain of the 
humble investor clutching after phantom profits is this: He or she (the 
earnest clergyman in Wilton, Connecticut; the devoted school teacher 
in Bethel, Maine; the clever, ambitious stenographer in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa) believes that just sueh a one as he or she has at some time in the 
recent history of the race read such an ardent advertisement, circular, or 
letter, sent one hundred hard-earned dollars, and had them turned into 
several thousand crisp new bills. He believes that to the obscure has 
occasionally come an immense opportunity out of the blue sky, and that 
it has come by just such a chance episode «s a letter from a stranger. 
That is the mental state which precedes the mailing of a little pile of 
savings to a silver-tongued promoter. It is based on a fallaey. Sudden 
suecesses have not come by that route. The stories of golden returns, 
when analyzed back, would resolve themselves into five classes: 
(1) Sheer lies. (2) An industrial success, due to skilful management. 
(83) A clever invention, carefully “ finaneed.’’ (4) A mine, developed 
from a prospect and managed in person by the man who makes the 
money. (5) A tip on areally good thing by a friend for friendship’s 
sake (not by a stranger, advertising). Those are the origins of the tales 
of great fortunes made through stock promotion. Each contains the 
element of intimate knowledge of the proposition from its inception to 
its consummation, and of ever-vigilant supervision by the person on the 
spot. Even those are rare, and the investor who expeets to win similar 
success by absent treatment, by giving his money to a far-distant 
stranger who will work devotedly for the interests of an unknown man, 
is Innocent about what happens in real life. 


Swimming 

URS IS A COUNTRY especially adapted to the swimming art. _ It 
( ) is washed by the oceans on each flank, indented and dimpled by 
multitudinous bays, lakes, ponds, and rivers. Everywhere, conse- 
quently, may be seen groups of swimmers. Hard by a wood road, you 
find the boys in a swimming hole wherever a big rock dams a flowing 
river and you have a pool of water with several feet of depth. Then 
come those eliques of natural-born lifelong swimmers who hang out 
wherever there’s a bathing beach. They plunge from high structures, 
they swim long distances, and they often spend half of a swimmer’s day 
hy the element they love. You may meet a little lady who has developed 
such lung capacity and adaptation of strueture that she ean stand 
upright in the water and keep her nose in the air—which she learned 
down in Samoa by diving for sponges and pearls. You will hear tell of 
the girl who started life with her limbs twisted and her feet turning in, 
wearing braces, but to-day is worthy of being done in bronze, a change 
achieved by way of the sea She has dipped daily for a dozen years, 
and now, a water creature, she glides in and out and weaves patterns 
and leaves wavy lines like the track of a slim and accomplished seal. 
ler accomplishment isa long way from the splattering behavior of tl 


average bather at the harbor’s edge. but the fun is there for all 
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The King and Queen in their crowns and robes appearing on the balcony of Buckingham Palace The crowd in Trafalgar Square 


The Coronation Procession of King George V in London, June 
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The Prince of Wales in his carriage The royal coach with King George and Queen Mary The Lord Mayor of London presents a sword to the King 


Pomp and Ceremony of the Coronation Pageant 
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Those who waited all night to see the parade 
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Carrying the Coronation regalia from the 
Jerusalem chamber to Westminster Abbey dw 

















A Lost Peer 
Viscount Peel walking up Parliament Street 
after the ceremony in the Abbey Outside Westminster Abbey during the Coronation ceremonies 


Varied Incidents of the Day on Which the King Was Crowned 
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Collecting Vacations 


You Pay Your Money and Take Your Choice, But Don’t Fall Into a Rut—Add Variety to Your Holiday Habit 


OST men take vacations, and again most men 

become addicted to one brand, until it be- 

comes not so much a matter of choice but 

more and more a matter of habit. .Thus it 

is, at the call of soft spring air, one tired business man 

takes to a mountain brook; again, with the wilting of 

summer collars, another plunges into the surf; or, with 

the coming of autumn reds and yellows, still another 

shoulders a gun. Likewise with the ladies! Some very 

estimable ones devote a lifetime to the hotel porch, pull- 

ing tangled silk through one linen doily! 

Note, then, the following exhibit, classified and cata- 

logued for your own observation and education: 


Vacation Days 


The Conventional 
Exhibit A—By Oneself. 
Exhibit B—The Joys of Company. 
Exhibit C—In the Open. 
Exhibit D—Idle Days. 
Exhibit E—On Foreign Soil. 


The Unconventional 
Exhibit F—At Hard Labor. 
Exhibit G—An Exploration. 


A clearly arbitrary classification to serve our pur 
pose of study and helping us to understand two final 
and yet more important exhibits: 


Exhibit H—A Summary of Vacation Values. 
Exhibit I-—The Most Important Factor in 
the Enjoyment of Any Vacation. 


Exuipir A: By Oneself—On the vacation threshold of 
life, how very alluring is the idea of an outing without 
fetters! One taken alone! It gives the vacationist an 
unbounded sense of freedom. No one to dictate! 

Thus, under Exhibit A, a young man tramps the wilds 
of West Virginia, winding his way through the rocky 
gorge at Thurmond. He puts up for the night at the 
mountain hotel above the swirling river. Alone?) Why, 
for over a week he has scarcely uttered a confidence! 
But to-night, on the broad porch, 


By C. S. THOMPSON 


EXHIBITS C AND D: In the Open; Idle Days—Under 
the general topic of the active vacation come hunting, 
fishing, tramping, mountain climbing, boating, yacht- 
ing, swimming, riding, automobiling, ete. How meas- 
ure their different values? By a string of fifteen trout? 
A climb of five thousand feet? A cruise of three oceans? 
A mile of crawl strokes? By no means! Rather by a 
record of such concrete sensations as the lulling music 
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This sport takes the cobwebs from 
fagged brains 





he falls in with another way fa 
farer—a man after his own heart, ] 
of his own profession, also on a 
walking trip. The next day the) 
walk together, comparing notes—so 
they journey until the end of their 
vacation. ‘The following winter, in 
the city, they repeat the episodes 
of their tramping over coffee and 
cigars! 

The value of the vacation taken 
alone? Oftentimes it produces a 
real friendship! Again, it teaches 
youth that by nature man is 
social. 

Exutpit B: The Joys of Company 
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—Two young men hoist the lateen 
sails of their canoe on a summer’s 
day and set out from Connecticut’s 
rocky shore for a twenty-mile run to the white cliffs of 
Long Island. One is sailor, the other landlubber. To get 
the full enjoyment of wind and sun, the landlubber rolls 
up his sleeves and stows away his collar. At noon the 
sailor discovers a leak, and while the sailor sails, the 
other bails. By afternoon the wind blows dead ahead, 
draping the boat in a dense fog. At dusk the land- 
lubber cries a signal of distress to a schooner shooting 
across their bow. but the only answer is the shriller 
whistle of the rigging and the lash of the waves. All 
the time the landlubber bails. At midnight the ex- 
hausted voyagers catch the distant thunder of surf, and 
they finally ride the breakers. In landing, the land 
lubber steps barefooted on a shell. The fog turns into a 
steady, cold rain, wetting both to the skin, and the land 
lubber, without waiting to dry himself, sinks into sleep. 

The next morning the landlubber awakens to a new 
life: with a cold in his head; with rheumatism in his 
back: arms, neck, and shoulders blistered on the design 
of red flannel. and equally sensitive to touch or com 





Con 


ment: further, viewing a dangerously swollen foot 

The value for the landlubber: by comparison, at least 
his confining office work thereafter becomes a joy! For 
the sailor: a truthful sea yarn to spin out the rest of 
his winter quarter days 


* * July 1 


A beneficial change for the city-bred man 


“Je 


of a mountain stream, the quieting panorama 
of green hills, a winding road and a smok 
ing chimney, the keen joy of a chase in the 
bracing October dawn, or again by the ener 
vating smell of salt air blowing on the open 
blue ocean! 

On the other hand, take those idle days 
spent on the farm, at the mountain hotel, 
at the sea beach, or even in the city. 
Here as well the full sense of enjoyment 
comes, not so much from the number of hours 
spent in idleness but more from the emo 


For some a holiday spells trout 
rod and nothing else 





men with an air of cynical curiosity. He is plainly 
amused by the signs of colonial life—for example, the 
fifty-seven kinds of English tea and such little touches 
of the empire as Imperial, Colonial, and H. R. H. 
Nevertheless, he awakens to an interest in Kipling’s 
Tommy Atkins with his pill-box hat. At the Citadel 
he secretly buys an army button which saw service in 
the latest Indian campaign. He delights in running 
out to the Arm for an evening of boating, or maybe 
he prefers to rub elbows with the soldier boys at a 
band concert. Finally the man from home sails for 
the United States of America! 

The benefit: it confers upon him a diploma, not only 
of wider knowledge but of warmer fellowship; in this 
ease for his English cousins! 


The Unconventional Days—At Hard Labor 
l NDER Exhibit F, the city man, instead of tum- 


bling into a brass bedstead, burrows into a tar- 
paulin, under an inky black dome, at Little Bear Creek, 
Wyoming, and hears, not the distant hum of a great 
city but the lonely barking of coyotes. Soon after day- 
break, in the cool of July, he sets out for the meadow 
hay-field and helps to load one wagon after another until 
sundown, when Chinaman the cook serves a rough but 
appetizing dinner. 

In the peaceful quiet of evening the tenderfoot be 
comes an attentive listener, while Bughouse John tells 
the tale of how he saved his lambs over the divide in 
the snowstorm of the nineties. 

The value: besides gaining sev- 
eral pounds in weight, our tender- 
foot returns to town a Wiser man. 

Exuipir G: An Raploration— 
After all, what is more inviting, 
vacationwise, than stepping into 
an unknown world? ‘To be true, 
man’s march upon Mother Earth 
is somewhat limited, and yet, for 
that matter, any territory may be 
an unknown one to the discoverer 
and his circle of friends. 

Thus, under Exhibit G, focus 
your field-glass upon the poet of 
Peru, Indiana, as the poet steps 
upon the sun-kissed tropical city 
of San Juan, Porto Rico. Here 
the poet finds a wall around the 
town in his fellow city of the flag 
and no fence for the individual 
house; Panama hats at New Year's 
and umbrellas carried on Fourth 








tions aroused; for example, by an exciting 

game of old-fashioned croquet on the slant 

ing lawn, or again by the pleasurable sense — 

of companionship to be found in watching 

an attractive girl start out in life properly armed 


with her tangling silken thread and linen doily. 

The benefits? 

First, there is the joy of better health and the con 
suming ambition for work—if you have to work Again, 


there is the joy of repose and reflection Still again 

there is the resulting deeper love for outdoor life 
Exuteirr | On Foreiaqn Soil The man from home 

goes to Halifax, let us say, passing the customs-hous« 





Amid the quieting panorama of green hills 


of July; carpenters sawing upward instead of downward, 
and pedlers shouldering their packs, not under their 
arms but over their heads! 

On the other hand, Sefor Guerra of the Street of the 


Moon, San Juan, Porto Rico, | S. A., stands on the 


banks of the oily Wabash: that is, at Buttermilk Lock 
on the Paw-Paw Pike, let us say. viewing the oddities 
of Peru life beds shorn of mosquito netting, babes 
fully clothed, gas tlowing from the bowels of the earth 
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HE American girl is by nature a tomboy. It is 

only in the last decade that this fact has been 

generally admitted. For years the vague term 

“femininity” has been held up before American 
womanhood as representing all that was desirable in 
existence. Generation after generation of American girls 
had been pampered into a luxurious but mechanical state 
of wax-dollishness, had been mothered and chaperoned 
and “aunted” into a condition of completely feminine 
dependence, and had been petted into such a degree of 
unhealthy idleness and physical coma that it 
marvel that their lives should not have evaporated alto 
gether. All this, however, has been changed; and in this 
change the evolution of womankind has reached its high- 
est step. Primitive woman was as wild and unrestrained, 
as strong and brutal as her husband or her brother. It 
was only through her advance toward civilization that she 
gradually cast off this masculine side of her nature, be- 
coming first the slave, then the plaything, then the mis- 
tress of man, and finally, in her emancipation from 
femininity, putting herself once more on the same level 
with the opposite sex, not 
only mentally and _ spiritu- 
ally but even, to a certain 
extent, physically. It is no 
longer a matter of surprise 
that a girl should take an 
interest in athletics. Rather, 
it is surprising if she is 
utterly devoid of such am- 
bitions. We expect our sis- 
ters and our daughters to 
play golf and tennis almost 
as well as their brothers, 
and we encourage them to 
learn to swim, to row, to 
sail a boat, and to run an 
automobile. 


seems a 


Two Causes 


N ALL these branches of 

athletics the typical 
American girl is well skilled. 
In fact, she is nowadays as 
much at home in the prac- 
tical, healthy realms of boy 
land as she formerly was in 
the vague, indefinite do- 
mains of femininity. Aside 
from the saneness of the 





living-room, not often used, it is true, for there are so 
many other things to be done, and books have an unpleas 
ant suggestion of scholarship rather out of place in camp 
surroundings. ‘The walls of the big room are decorated 
with posters, school and college flags, ornaments made by 
the girls themselves, photographs of camp groups, and 
various athletic paraphernalia. ‘The frills and flounces 
of “typical femininity” are noticeably absent. The whole 
room breathes an atmosphere of common-sense good fel- 
lowship, of health and harmony with nature, of total 
abstinence from the unnatural and the artificial. In such 
a place alone a tired, overwrought girl might well rest 
her exhausted nerves, quite apart from the pine woods and 
the sandy beach and the great stretches of placid wate 
outside. 

The dining-room and kitchen often occupy a separate 
building. The table is, of course, one of the most impor- 
tant considerations in camp. Never believe the man who 
says that girls have no appetites. Give them a chance 
to show their powers in a healthy, hungry atmosphere, far 
removed from the politenesses and epicureanisms of the 
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modern attitude toward boy 
and girl friendships, two 
causes may be cited as tending to encourage this new 
state of affairs. First is the training received by the 
girl in school and college, and, second, the prevalence 

of girls’ summer camps. 

Imagine a healthy, wind-swept spot, bathed in sun 
shine and the air of the sea or the mountains. Im- 
agine a sloping hillside stretching to the edge of the 
water, with white tents gleaming here and _ there 
among the pine trees, and in the background a great 
old farmhouse with huge stone chimneys suggestive 
of tremendous open fireplaces within. This is the 
usual setting of the summer camp. Imagine such a 
place populated with a score or more of hearty, rol 
licking young girls of the boarding-school age, dressed, 
as a rule, in natty sailor costumes, with short skirts 
or bloomers, and spending their time in a continuous 
round of land and water sports, in picnics, impromptu 
dances, masquerades, theatricals—in short, all those 
diversions, athletic and social, which are dear to the 
youthful heart, whether masculine or feminine. 

Hundreds of such camps have sprung up in the last 
ten years, developing in lines almost parallel to those 
of the more widely known boys’ camps. They may be 
found in all the wilder districts of our country, from 
the shores of Maine and Massachusetts, through the 
Great Lakes to the Sierras and even the Rocky Moun 
tains. In such outdoor communities thousands of 
American girls get their first taste of boyland, and 
huving once experienced the joys of the healthy life, re 
turn with something of regret to the round 
of social duties at home. 

The typical girls’ camp is situated in close proximity 
to some large body of water, for aquatic sports are an 
all-important feature of true camp life. There must be 
a safe bathing beach, but plenty of deep water also, for 
the average girl is as fond of attempting difficult feats 
as is her more athletic brother. 

From the pier and the camp fleet anchored near it one 
passes by the bath-houses to the tents and the camp 


wearisome 


headquarters. Tent life has become a feature of almost 
every girls’ camp, but the opportunity is always given 
to the less hardy members of the community to sleep 


under a real roof, most of the comforts 
of civilization. In the 
often effected by the use of a 
plied with a number of cots and fitted curtains 
which can be drawn against the sea breeze on particu 
larly cold nights. Private bedrooms may usually be had by 
the most delicate girls, but these unfortunates miss half 
the pleasure of camp life through their enforced luxury. 


Ideal Quarters 


surrounded by 
camps a 
second-floor veranda, sup 


seaside compromise is 


with 


. oor sleeping quarters are usually a part of a roomy 
old farmhouse, remodeled for imp use In the same 
house will be found a dining room and a vreat li ing 
room, the center of camp life, especially in rainy weather 
Here is the old open fireplace vhere stories and sot 
go the rounds in the evening, where marshmall 
be toasted and corn may be popr Here ilso t 
piano, flanked by other mus | t me! 1 
bine to make a very respectal po ‘ f t 
floor has been covered with hardwood t ak n adm 
rable place for dancing. One end of the room 1 
be converted into a stage for ever variet o! imp enter 
tainment, from the impromptu harades to an elaborate 
comic opera 4 small library mav usuall be foun nm the 


Basket-ball and lawn tennis are unexcelled for growing girls 
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Starting for a three-day canoe trip 


luncheon or the 
chanee to eat 


society afternoon tea. Give 
them a three hearty meals a 
day, without all the intermediate candy-stufling 
and soda-guzzling, which is the ruin of the 
city-bred digestion, and then note the 
difference. 

The only 


girl’s 


that, no matter how 

hearty the meals, that ravenous appetite per- 

sists in announcing itself during the non-feed 
However, a tin of 

some other substantial food is always at hand 

pangs. 


drawback is 


ing intervals. biscuits o 


to quiet any extraordinary 


Fresh from the Farm 


ig Rk is usually a farm connected with the 
camp, and this supplies not only the but 


ter, milk, and eggs in plenty, but fresh vege 











tables and fruits as well If the camp is situ 
ated near the sea, fresh fish and clams add a 
variety to the diet Meats and other staple ; 
articles can be shipped from the nearest 
town rhe further equipment of the camp 
ncludes necessarily athletic fields of various sorts, and 
a fleet of tnoes, rowboats, sailboats. and possibly even a 
launch lhe most popular sports are basket-ball, tennis 
t k athletics, and swimming Many of the girls take 
up baseball quite serious] ind often become as proficient 
n t is in the less strenuous games 
\s so much of the time is spent in athleties, a regular 
tem of competitions is instituted. Contests of differ 
ent nds take place at intervals throughout the summer 
nd prize ire awarded to the nners both in land and 
te) { The ¢ s take these contests ery seri 
ousl particularly the running and the jumping Boys 
! ible to ru hundred irds somewhat faster 
{ n tl ter but certainly do not run with 
oO t ! ition With the crack oT tne 
to ‘ ris re ( ke trained racers, and, witl 


its 


There 


The more strenuous try occasional sprints 


iir knotted tightly on their heads or streaming Tes | the float 
lessly the wind. thev fight it out to the finish. I most of 
jumping both for distance and height, the otten attain also. ©) 
considerable skill. and it was the boast of o1 ump tha a fleet o 
star athlete ould kicl higher thar ny mer boats | 
nencvenia.?? the larg 
I el lea to swim before hye np. not t large 
ely the laborious breast stroke of ¢ stors bi to sail 

e more etfective side stroke the trudgeor! 1 even u SKIpper 
crawl Manv of the girls also become ¢ } livers are cons 
longer do the fall it upon the ite! n wk regatta 
terrifies O but racefull nd s ntifieally int In addit 
? aa ae has - ened ow pins Imi} surfa be able 
‘tho i ' , p, and swim back to of all t] 


ica Number for July, Nineteen Hawnedred and Eleven 
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il New Woman 


iving Her by Outdoor Play, the Good Health 
Needs Myt to Make Her a Useful Citizen 
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test of practise and theory, they are pronounced genuine 
sailors. The large knockabout contains a roomy cabin, and 
is used chiefly for extended cruises. Cooking and sleeping 
accommodations are to be found on board, although the 
passengers often prefer to camp out in primitive style on 
some convenient beach. Such trips are among the pleas 
antest memories of a summer of outdoor life. 

Canoes and rowboats have their place in camp even 
where sailing is a possibility. A girl seems to feel more 
at home in a canoe than in any other kind of craft, pos 
sibly owing merely to tradition. The graceful lines appeal 
to her artistic instinct, and she soon finds that paddling 
is by no means an awkward, though at times a strenuous, 
process. In the camps situated among the lakes o1 on a 
fair-sized stream, extended canoe trips are a_ possibility. 
Here also the campers descend to the most primitive sty le 
ot life. With only sleeping bags and rubber blankets for 
protection, and just enough supplies for the trip, they 
sometimes spend several days in the wilds, returning 
finally to headquarters tired yet full of new experiences 
and excitements. For those who do not follow the lure of 





The regular army setting-up drill is used in many cases, 
and while this form of exercise does not appeal to the 
girls as a rule, yet they go through it every day religiously 
and philosophically, as a part of their physical treining 
in boyland. 

Folk-dancing has of late years become very popular 
as a form of exercise, and the girls’ camps have taken it 
up with avidity. Exhibitions are sometimes ‘given where 
systematic instruction is a possibility, and these exhibi 
tions often develop into elaborate historical pageants. 

** Slide, Nellie, Slide!”’ 

LL the ordinary athletic sports are, of course, well 
ae represented. Tennis and basket-ball both have their 
devotees, while some, of milder disposition, still adhere 
to the gentle game of croquet. But the tomboys give their 
preference to the masculine sport of baseball. And they 
play the game “right up to the handle.” I have seen fair 
femininity, disguised with the fearful muzzle of the 
catcher, standing up close behind the bat, pounding the 
thick mitt in true professional style and calling for 
all the regulation curves 
from the pitcher. More- 
over, | have seen home runs, 
sensational catches, daring 
stops and throws, nay, even 
stolen bases, while the air 
rang with shouts of: “Slide, 
Nellie, slide!” 

But the social side of 
camp life is almost as im 
portant as the athletic. 
Something is always going 
on to fill in the time _ be- 
tween trips or athletic com- 
petitions. In the evenings 
the favorite diversions are 
singing and dancing. Mas- 
querade balls are especially 


popular. Every girl has an 
instinctive love for dressing 
up. The more outlandish 


the costume, the better she 
is pleased. Of course noth 
ing very elaborate is possi- 
ble in these hastily planned 
parties, but nevertheless dis- 
tinetive characters are usu 
ally insisted upon. One girl 
wrote home to her mother 











Every girl learns to swim and many become proficient in diving 


that her chum was going to 
a costume dance as Blue 
beard, and that she herself was going as Bluebeard’s 




















wife, “so that she can pull me around by the hair.” 
Such masquerades often take the form of impromptu 
tableaus or charades, and these, in some cases, develop 
into elaborate plays and operettas. At one New Kng- 
land camp the opera is always the crowning event of 
the season. It is entirely a home product. Girls and 
councilors write both the words and the musie. All 
the parts are taken by the girls themselves. There is 
a well-trained chorus and a competent orchestra, com 
posed of whatever instruments are available. The mu 
sical director, being a versatile individual, usually 
succeeds in adapting the score to the material at hand. 
Home-made Opera 

TEEDLESS to say, the operas have been uniformly 
4 successful. The girls assist in painting the 
scenery, make their own costumes, and, in short, take 
an active part in so many ways that the finished 


product is in the truest sense their own. The pe 
formance comes just before the close of camp, When 
many of the parents can be present. The publie at 


large is also admitted, and the date of the opera thus 
becomes a red-letter day in the rustic community. The 
original tunes are taken up and whistled with as much 














Horses and sensible cross saddles for all 


the canoe, tramping 1s always an attraction. 
In mountainous country especially, such long 
walks are full of interest. fhe girls show a 
strength and endurance suflicient to overcome 
all obstacles. 

Every year a number of parties of girl campers 
climb Mount Washington—by no means a feat 
of child’s play. Even in a comparatively 
flat region one may take long cross-countr) 
tramps. In connection with these come unusual 
opportunities for nature study. 


The Serious Side 
\ ANY of the camps make a specialty of 
4 this: in fact, some of them insist on being 
called Nature Study Clubs. Every girl in the 


course of her long walks, her fishing, sailing, 
and canoeing trips, and in her open-air life in 


-) camp necessarily picks up much informa 
SS tion concerning the animal and vegetable 
4 


life surrounding her rhis in itself is a 








valuable part of her education in boyland 


nts There is nothing better than the well-named medicine ball Not all of the camp girl’s time is spent in mere pleas 
{ ure If nature study does not appeal to her, the study 
iming reck | the float once more. Tn camps which are on the seacoast of arts and craft usuallv does Competent tea hers 
finish. In most of the virls become not only swimmers but sailors are always at hand, and a girl ma oon learn to make 
often attall also. On camp makes a specialty of sailing. It possesses basket pottery, or even | ammoel to embroider. to 
unp that a fleet of five s iilboats in addition to the canoes and row stencil. to eut leather, work in metal n fact. to turn 
ny mens boats. Four of these sailboats are of the dory ty pe whil out all those little urtistiec odds ind end hi Lp i] 
the largest i knockabout, built for cruising, carrying to the feminine heart The results of such work are 
amp, not a large Spread of canvas, and very tast The girls learn used as camp lecorations o1 sent ome to dm n 
estors, but to sail tl dories under the direction of in experienced friends and relatives, o1 put upor the market 1 i? 
| even the skipper, and are soon able to manage a boat alone Race fairs in neighboring tow! 
livers No are constant! ying on, and toward the end of the year Lessons sometimes enter the d orl hie 1 who 
ng wil! regatta is n which the girls race for prize cups preparing for college o1 ho fallen behind in 
ically into In addition iling their boats without help. th mu tudies mav make rapid progres n om ort ! 
e suram be able to ar er questions concerning the techn nan th the elp of a goo nst { 
back to of all the 1 f a boat If the have pas | the do Calist ’ bo ' a r . 


enthusiasm “as if they were real ones.” There are just 

enough little slips and humorous accidents to add ex- 

citement to the occasion. Any one who has ever taken 
part in amateur theatricals knows the delicious emo 
tions which follow such an introduction to stageland. 
Musie necessarily figures largely in the social life of the 
girls’ camp. Aside from the dances, the concerts, and 
the more elaborate stage productions, there is much gen 
eral singing, not only around the camp-fire, but in the 
canoes at twilight. or in some cozy corner on a rainy day. 
There is usually a camp choir, which, in addition to its 
regular part in the Sunday services, often assists in the 
worship at some country church near-by. Most girls are 
natural musicians, and the camp music therefore makes 
the widest and most immediate appeal. Hundreds of other 
details, however, help to fill up the time spent in camp. 


The feminine imagination is always at work, and any game 
or make-believe which appeals to it is sure to be effective. 


T know of one camp in which such affairs of the imagina 


tion were of almost daily occurrence. First a political con 
vention was held, at which various girls were nominated, 
speeches made. and votes seriously taken. A similar ex 
periment was the holding of a mock trial. from which the 
judge, the lawvers, the Jur t witnesses, and the pris 
oner derived an equal share of merriment Another sue 
cessful game was that of pirates The camp was divided 
into buccaneers and revenue ollicers \ treasure chest was 
buried on a neighboring island If the buccaneers suc 
eeeded in bringing it into « inp before a certain date the 
contents were thu But the treasure was forfeited if the 
revenue office! ould tou the chest or throw water into 
the pirat t muld | ! ts | ashore 


Courageous Buccaneers 
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Rooting to Victory 


The Important Influence of the Spectators Upon the Winning and Losing of Baseball Games 


DJERHAPS there is no better example of the baseball 
psychologist than John J. MeGraw, manager of the 
New York National Leaque Club, and probably the first 
man to realize and declare the rooting value of the 
“fans.” 
aid when the spectators were inclined to wax hostile. 

Standing in the coacher’s box, McGraw opens a rhe- 
torical exchange with an opposing player, generally one 
likely to “pull” something—such a player as John Evers 
of the Chicago Cubs, for instance—for no other purpose 
than to get the crowd joshing and so distract that play- 
er’s thoughts from his game. 

One afternoon late in the season of 1907, St. Louis 
was playing the Giants at the Polo Grounds, and but 
a scant crowd had turned out. Arthur Raymond, bet- 
ter known to fandom as “Bugs,” who has since joined 
the New Yorks, was pitching for the Cardinals. As an 
opponent Raymond frequently amounted to a stumbling 
block in the path of the Giants, and on this particular 
afternoon he was really right. He had everything. 
His curves were breaking quickly and his change of 
pace had the Giants guessing. 

St. Louis had gained a lead of several runs, and, as 
the game was drawing to a close, it appeared as though 
the Giants were doomed to defeat. 

Seated just behind the visiting players’ bench were 
several young fellows, full of enthusiasm, and every 
time Raymond retired to the bench they jibed him about 
his work. They kept after the pitcher, and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting him to retort to their remarks. At 
first he smiled as he sent over his caustic replies, but 
the continual goading gave him a wild desire to try 
to strike out every batter who faced him. 

This desire for vengeance got the better of his judg 
ment. He tried to put “too much on the ball,” with 
the usual result. He lost control. 

McGraw, quick to realize the arrival of the psycho 
logical moment, ordered his coachers to get busy, to start 
a persistent chatter. He sent four or five players toward 
the plate swinging anywhere from two to four bats. 

Raymond, veteran though he was, was nonplused. He 
realized that he had made a mistake. He tried to re 
gain his com posure, but the plate appeared to wab- 
ble. Before he could be relieved, the Giants had scored 
enough runs to win the game. 

It was a clear case of deliberately rattling the pitcher, 
by methods which, Lecause of a peculiar twist given 
professional baseball ethics, are at 


He also was the first professional to secure this 


By JOHN J. McGRAW 


just previously. Coachers grasp the situation. They 
wave their arms, swing sweaters, dance up and down 
on the lines, and shout unintelligible things. Three 
or four players, the next in order on the batting list, 
step toward the plate, swinging bats. Why? 

The manager has decided it is time to start the 
panoramic scene in his plan of campaign. It is time 
to inspire the very air with life. The opposing pitcher 
and his team-mates are standing on the brink of the 
precipice of defeat. 
Only one more 
shove and they will 
go dashing over, ir- 
retrievably beaten. 
And the crowd’s 
help is needed. All 
the action, all the 
cunning have been 
employed to awaken 
the dormant crowd. 
It responds. The 





















jeers or cheers of the fans may be heard and un- 
heeded, but let that veteran make a mistake, regard- 
less of how insignificant it may be, and the rooters 
jibe him about it unceasinely: eventually they first 
make him angry and then it waxes to the point where 
he makes up his mind “to show them,” and tries to 
play everything safely. He refuses to take the chances 
which are necessary in baseball, and he makes a poor 
showing on the whole. 

Crities claim that it was an “off day.” So it was, 
but the reason lay with the crowd and that man’s fail- 
ure to play his usually good game may have cost the 
victory—and it was the crowd that was responsible. 

It is this becoming used to large crowds almost as 
much as to teach them how baseball is played in fast 
company which forces managers to keep recruits seated 
on the bench for a whole season sometimes. In the 
majority of cases, the youngsters drafted from the minor 
leagues are not used to anything like the big turn 
outs we have in the National and American Leagues. 

Without meaning to, and probably without any idea 
that he does, the average recruit fears a big crowd. It 
awes him. He suffers from stage fright. and to send 
him out to perform before such gatherings, under these 














Manager McGraw signals his 
coachers to get busy 


























present tolerated. Such methods, Lu 
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however, are not fair play and not 
the way of sportsmen, —EpIToR. 


O THE unsophisticated stu- 

dent of baseball, the fans. 

crowding through the turn 

stiles, mean nothing more 
than a monetary consideration to 
club owners. To the manager and 
field general they mean a great deal 
more. They are given a definite 
place in the day’s campaign, and 
their moods. whether hostile or fa 
vorable, are possibilities which the 
manager regards as adverse or de 
pendable. 

Unless a game of ball is a farce 
—a walk-away from the start—there 
always arises a critical moment—a 
moment when, by prompt action and 





























a strategic move, the match can 





be won. 
Managers live in anticipation of 


The enthusiasm of the rooters inspires 
the players to greater efforts 





















The average recruit is awed by the big crowd and often 


the arrival of this moment. They do not know when it 
will arrive—perhaps in the first inning, maybe in the 
ninth: but they recognize it readily. and then it is that 
all the cunning, garnered in years of experience s 
brought into pla 

Instructions are wl! ispered to batsmen on their way 
to the plate and flashed to the runners on the bases 
The spirit of action suddenly becomes pre 


signals. | 
dominant, whereas all may have been inactive calm 






A Disconcerting Coach 


Something pleases the fans 


conditions, is ofttimes a _ serious 
mistake which may retard his play- 
ing ability and, therefore, his value 
to his club for some time. 

He becomes nervous and loses his 
self-confidence, and contidence is one 
of the chief assets of the major 
leaguer. Once having lost this re 
liance in his own ability, in some 
plavers it takes months to rebuild 
it. Some never regain it. 

Thus it is that the studious playe 
becomes, unwittingly, a student of 


psychology. He learns to eall upon 
the crowd, in an indirect way, for 
support. The psyel i¢ Waves of sen 


timent are set in motion. rhe 
player has called upon the most 
powerful outside force to aid him 
in his quest for victory. He makes 
the crowd 
players, and, whereas the professional 
jibings of the men themselves would 
probably go unheeded, the taunts of 
the crowd coax them into the trap, 
and they try to play the impossible. 





“get after” the opposing 


The Home Crowd 


i: ie team which maintains a high 
standing in the fight for the pen 
nant naturally wins the support of 
the home crowd. Each day the stands 
are filled with hundreds of ardently 
enthusiastic partizans pulling in voice 
and actions for the suecess of their 
choice. The players are inspired to 
greater elforts Thev have that snap 
and dash about their play, that ag 
vressiveness which gives them the 


courage to take chances, and it is 
the player who is ever ready and will 
ing to grasp opportunity who climbs 
the ladder of success 

On the other hand. the team whi 
by its poor showing, attracts but 


few fans day after day, and these, fon 


Hugh Jennings, manager of the Detroit the most part. students of baseball 
suffers from stage fright Americans, starting the psychic waves who journey to the ball park to t 
ness the game for tle vame’s sake 
final push is given, and the manager leans back and whether the home team wins or not. is in a rut I] 
smiles The herculean task of his day’s work is ove lavers are content to stay ther The have lost t 
And these onditions a t the veteran as well as the nt siasm Lhey play mechanical baseball. and hone 
recruit lhe degree ma not be as great, but the for them is a useless waste The crowd jibes rathe 


feeling is present \lar times as this point been 
argue t lenet Mian times it has been stated that 
the ol time ears are leaf to the importunities of 
owd q s not the LS¢ The veteran may 

oO re es nd for a time thie 


than encourages them. and the pla ers lose heart 


No better example of this could be given than cor 


ditions in St. Louis for a number of years prior to the 
advent of Roger Bresnahan as manager of the Cardinals 


During a long period the people of that cit had been 
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Earning Their Keep 


The Quail and the Grouse Save 


T COSTS the farmer every year $300,000,000 for the 

damage done by bugs and worms. ‘The chief 

offenders are the cotton boll-weevil, that has done 

$30,000,000 damage in a single year; the chinch- 
bug, that has cost the corn growers $3,000,000 a year, 
and the wheat growers a similar amount; the Hessian 
ily, that occasions an annual loss of about 40,000,006 
bushels of wheat; the Rocky Mountain locust, that in- 
vades certain of the Plains States like a plague of 
Egypt; the potato beetle, that robs the potato growers 
of $10,000,000 yearly; and those insects which seem to 
thrive best in the home- and the truck-garden. 

Of all these the chinch-bug is the worst, because of its 
yearly prevalence, its wide distribution, its enormous 
fecundity, its few enemies, and its attacks upon all the 
cereals and most forage plants. The general losses 
caused by this bug aJone are estimated at more than 
$100,000,000 annually. It is one-fifth of an inch long, 
covered with short black hair, has white under wings, 
and a repugnant odor, which probably accounts for the 
small number of its foes. Among the bugs and worms 
that the average man has to contend with as dangerous 
menaces to his garden are the various species of cut- 
worms, Wireworms and white grubs, the squash-bug 
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Farmers Thousands of Dollars a Year by 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


One bird, taken at Marshall Hall, Maryland, had eaten 
1,000 ragweed achenia; another, killed the previous 
autumn in the same place, had eaten an equal num- 
ber of crabgrass seeds. 

Altogether, the bobwhite is known to feed on more 
than sixty different kinds of weed seeds, nearly all ob- 
noxious to the farm and the garden. 

During the breeding season the quail’s food is largely 
insectivorous, especially that of the young, which devour 
animal matter ravenously. It is estimated that 116 differ- 
ent kinds of insects enter into its diet. There are other 
birds which eat more insects than the bobwhite; but 
none eats a larger number of injurious insects. Such 
deadly enemies of agriculture as the boll-weevil, the 
Rocky Mountain locust, the chinch-bug—known to be 
eaten by only a very few birds—the potato-beetle, the 
striped cucumber-beetle, and the bean-leaf beetle are 
relished by it. Other harmful things that fall victims 
to the bobwhite’s keen eyes and strong beak are squash- 
beetles, tobacco-worms, cutworms, grasshoppers, army- 
worms, Wireworms, and striped garden caterpillars. 

The ruffed grouse is as 
essentially a bird of the 
woods as the prairie-hen 
is a bird of the open, and 
might not seem a valuable 
economic asset, but, in 
truth, it has proved nearly 
as efficient a destroyer of 
harmful insects as the 

. bobwhite. An examina- 
¢ “ tion of the crops of 200 
grouse for the purpose of 
ascertaining their food 
habits resulted in deter- 
ae. mining their food to con- 
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Destroying the Ravaging Insects 


grouse, they destroy more bugs than any other two 
species of birds. , 

Practically exterminated east of the Mississippi, the 
prairie-hen, wherever it is permitted to live, continues 
one of our most useful citizens. It is known to eat thirteen 
different kinds of grasshoppers, besides cutworms, po- 
tato-beetles, cotton-worms, army-worms, cucumber-beetles, 
and many caterpillars, but is most valuable because of 
a taste for the Rocky Mountain locust, vast numbers of 
which it destroys; sixteen prairie-hens killed in Ne- 
braska had just dined on 866 locusts! 

Experts declare that the insect ravages in the Plains 
States are due to the extinction of the prairie-hen; 
surely a sound argument for its reestablishment and 
rigorous protection. 


Rear-Guard Woodcock—Snipe 


] ECAUSE its diet consists largely of earthworms, the 

woodcock’s economic value to the farmer is not so 
great as that of the quail and grouse families. Near its 
autumn migration, however, when the droughts of sum- 
mer have dried out favorite haunts, the bird skulks 
in corn-fields, where it destroys many harmful insects, 
including cutworms, leaf-eating worms, and small eater- 
pillars; also beetles, spiders, and a small percentage of 
weed seed have been found in its crop. ‘The woodcock 
never scratches for its food, but is a very patient and 
careful examiner of the underside of leaves and small 
piles of trash, which it assiduously turns over in search 
of a meal. 

In this way it discovers and destroys many insects 
every other bird would pass. 

The diet of that dodging delight of sportsmen, the 
Wilson snipe, is much like that of the woodecock. It is 
known to feed extensively on smartweed, spiders, several 
species of bugs, beetles, and hordes of tiny insects just 
as well out of the way. 

The common mourning dove eats no insects, but the 
number of seeds destroyed by this gentle and beautiful 
bird is amazing. Fond of grain, which constitutes about 
30 per cent of its total food supply, it never injures 
standing crops, being strictly a forager, a gleaner of 

stubble fields. About 64 per cent of its food 





—__J consists of weed seeds, many belonging to the 
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Young Sandpipers 
When hatched they are covered with a gray and 


white down, relieved bya black line through the 
eye. They can run fast and hide very effectively 


(which may be recognized by its yellow and 
black stripes), the potato-beetle, army-worms 
—that take their name from their marching 
in great numbers—and the striped garden 
caterpillar. 

With such enemies to face, it is indeed well 
that Providence has provided for the defense of 
man. Our foes have their foes; and only in 
this way is the balance of nature maintained. 
Insects are preyed upon by one another; by 
certain reptiles, small mammals, toads, and 
birds. A toad is said to be worth $20 to a 
gardener; 80 per cent of his diet consists of 
insects injurious to cultivated crops or other- 
wise obnoxious to man. Some of the strangest 
stories in nature are found in the records of 
the warfare that is carried on among the in 
sects. The ichneumon fly kills the caterpillar 
that eats the tomato plant; the assassin-bug 
eats the cutworm, and the ambush-bug devours 
the house-fly. But at the same time the assas 
sin-bug—also known fancifully as the kissing- 
bug—is reckoned among the insects having the 
power of venomous stinging. 


The Bird Guard 
B' I! while the insects themselves serve to 
» 


keep one another in check, and while there 
are other friends of man which destroy bugs 





and worms, birds are man’s most active and 
































eflicient helpmates in keeping in check the de- 





stroying army of bugs and insects. It may with 
certainty be stated that among the most valuable of ow 


birds in this respect are flickers, cuckoos, nighthawks, 
kingbirds, house wrens, meadowlarks, grouse, and quail. 
The lark lives almost wholly on animal matter, and is 


the inveterate enemy of cutworms, grass-caterpillars, 
army-worms, and several kinds of grasshoppers. 

The bobwhite is undoubtedly the most useful bird on 
the farm. 


Its food contains 15 per cent of animal and 85 
per cent of vegetable matter: it does not injure fruit, 
grain, or other crop, while so great is its destruction of 
weed seeds that during one vear in Virginia alone it 
levo 1 nearly six hundred tons! Nor is the amount 
of sec eaten more remarkable than the variety, as the 
following quotation from the Department of Agriculture 
Y« Book attests 

| t buttonweed eeds, 200 to 300 smartweed 
SEE ofter 500 seeds. oft sheep sorrel and 700 of 
thre sided mereury have been taken at one feeding 





A female snipe turning over her eggs 


leaves, buds, fruit, and miscellaneous vege 
table matter. Ruffed grouse eat grasshop 
various cutworms, red 
humped apple-worms that are a _ pest to 
orchards—army-worms, oak and oak-leaf 
caterpillars, and many species of beetles, 
and as its habit of scratching for food un 


pers of kinds, 





earths many insects, most of them undesirables, it de 
strovs those also. It is known to be fond of small 
clover-weevils. leaf-eating beetles, grapevine beetles, click 


beetles—of which the larval form is the wireworm 


potato beetles. metallic woodborers, 


chinch-bugs. 


lhe food of voung grouse is almost insectivorous; 


and as their appetites are voracious, they perform 
a very creditable service In fact because of th 
thoroush groundwork done by bobwhite and ruil 


assassin-bugs, and 


most obnoxious varieties. The crop of one dove 
examined by the Biological Survey contained 
7,500 seeds of the yellow wood-sorrel; another 
held 10,000 seeds of different kinds: and _ still 
another had eaten 6.000 seeds of  foxtail 
grass. The dove is also fond of hawkweed, 
four or five kinds of grass seed, and the pig 
weed or redroot that is a menace to every 
farm and garden. 


The Valuable Turkey 


N° LABORER compares to a turkey when it 
I comes to the difficult and disagreeable task 
of ridding a tobacco field of its big truculent 
worms, or keeping clean troublesome corners 
and fence-rows. 

In the late summer, when the worst insect 
pests are most destructive and weed seeds are 
being scattered far and wide for another year’s 
growth, where does the farmer look for his 
flock of turkeys? Where but in the stubble field, 
gobbling huge dinners of grasshoppers, locusts, 
crickets, harvest-spiders, thousand-legs, centi 
pedes, yellow-jackets, ground-beetles, and bugs 
innumerable, not to mention cucumber-beetles, 
cotton-worms, grasshoppers, smartweed, jewel 
weed, and tick-trefoil, taken according to sea 




















A ruffed grouse strutting 


son and opportunity. Unfortunately the wild turkey 
is nowhere plentiful enough to effectively aid the 
farmer, but it has the same appetite as the domestic 
turkey, and would destroy the same pests f given the 
chance 

Sucl ther is the economic value of our common game 
bird to the farme! il therefore to the nation 

Is there not reason enough for their fair protection 
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The Emmerson Branch Barry Glacier, which is impassable except by 


airships 


Crossing the Alaskan Glaciers 


It is Heart-breaking, Dangerous Travel Often Beset by Discharging Bergs and Sudden Avalanches 


N MANY regions men have traveled across glaciers 
and snow fields, but these tongues of ice are not 
the best sort of highways. In the Alps they are 
utilized in order to reach mountain peaks or to 

give the inquisitive tourist an intimate view of a glacier. 
In Alaska, however, they have sometimes been used be- 
cause they furnished the only available routes across 
mountain ranges, all of whose lower passes are filled 
with ice. More rarely glaciers are traversed by the sci- 
entist, who wishes to study their nature and behavior 
and to seek to explain their variations. The writer has 
spent parts of four years in Alaska in such travel on and 
near the glaciers. Many of them may now be reached 
very easily and comfortably by steamship and railway. 

Where an ice tongue ends in an arm of the sea, thie 
bay or fiord is apt to be filled with floating icebergs, 
so that it is not always easy to get up to the terminus 
of the tidal glacier. One must avoid the larger bergs, 
because, as they melt, they turn over frequently, for ice 
bergs commonly float with only a sixth or a seventh of 
their bulk above water. To be near an iceberg that 
rises one hundred feet above the surface, and to see the 
submerged six or seven hundred feet suddenly in motion, 
is disconcerting. Huge masses of ice break off the berg, 
pieces large enough to sink a twenty-eight-foot boat, if 
one fell in it. Waves are sent out with vicious force, 
and, on the occasion referred to, would have given us 
an icv bath had not the water surface been blanketed 
with thousands of small ice fragments which robbed 
the great waves of their force. It is a tedious and 
nervous journey through a fiord filled with floating ice. 


By LAWRENCE MARTIN 


stream, regardless of comfort. The ice-cold water, the 
difficulty in standing up in such a swift current, the 
stones rolled along by the stream, all conspire to make 
such a crossing difficult and dangerous. In the swiftest 
streams, where one person alone would be swept off his 
feet, several men may sometimes retain a footing by 
crossing in line with the sturdiest man up-stream, the 
individuals locking arms or holding a pole in front of 
them. Men and horses are not infrequently drowned in 











Crossing an easily traversed ice tongue 














paratively narrow, crevassed glacier. When the glacier 
is moving more slowly or not at all, the surface melts 
down below the zone of crevasses and is smooth and 
easy to travel upon. Very often we traverse these 
glaciers before they are reduced to so convenient a high- 
way, and by making many detours one may avoid the 
wider and deeper crevasses, leap over the narrower ones, 
and in this way travel readily along the glacier highway. 
Because of these detours I have sometimes traveled three 
miles on a glacier to get a mile nearer my goal. 

As we go up the glacier, walking generally becomes 
easier, both because the crevasses may be shallower and 
because they may be filled or bridged with snow. It is 
also much more dangerous, for these snow covers and 
snow bridges often break and many men have fallen 
into crevasses and never gotten out again. It is a good 
rule to always avoid the yellow-looking patches on a 
glacier surface. They almost always indicate snow in 
hollows or over crevasses, and it is usually so weakened 
by melting that one who steps upon it may fall without 
warning into the depths below, perhaps to be injured by 
falling or crushed by the ice and snow that is dislodged 
and follows him down, perhaps to die of exposure or 
lack of food before being rescued. A prospector told me 
not long ago that he once fell through a snow bridge 
into a crevasse, and that before his companion came 
back with help and a rope he suffered so from hunger 
and cold and went so nearly insane that he was just on 
the verge of shooting himself when help came. 

It is a good rule never to travel alone upon a 
glacier, always to carry a strong rope, and always 





The front of some of these Alaskan 


when on 





glaciers rise to heights of two or three 
hundred feet vertically. If the glacier 
is advancing steadily, the icy precipice 
at its terminus is always discharging 
bergs. I once had the good fortune to 
be on the hillside not far from the 
Nunatak Glacier in Alaska, when a great 
discharge of icebergs took place. There 
had been no birth of great bergs for 
some hours and the tide had cleared 
the fiord of ice. 

An Impressive Sight 
~YUDDENLY a pinnacle at the termi 
h nus of the glacier toppled, not fall 
ing far outward, but sinking vertically 
as the support beneath it was removed. 
The brittle ice seemed to crumble, and 
a shower of small ice fragments, some 





to rope the party together 
© crevassed ice. When crossing snow- 

covered ice the rope is often more 
necessary than among visible crevasses. 
Lacking a rope, one may often carry a 
long pole, holding it across the body so 
that it will arrest the fall if one’s 
footing gives way. The Swiss ice ax 
is very desirable and handy, but few 
use it in Alaska. 


Some of the Dangers 


VALANCHES are also a_ constant 
L danger in traversing the upper 
stretches of glaciers and in crossing the 
passes which connect some glaciers on 
the opposite sides of mountains. Men, 
outfits 
avalanches, espe 


horses, 
are often buried by 


tents, provisions, and 








cially on sunny, melting days follow 





blue. some white. fell into the water, 


Gwou 
the whole pinnacle, over two hundred 


feet above the water, going to pieces in this way At 
the same time part of the submerged portion of the ice 
front lost its equilibi ium because of the removal of this 
weight. I saw a great sliver of dark blue or black ice 
from near the bottom of the glacier rise to the surface 
It came up slowly, rather impressively, rose to over half 
the height of the ice cliff, then turned over, and broke 
into several large pieces. Among these were some of the 
largest icebergs seen in Alaska, and there were five big 
ones, scores of smaller ones, and thousands of still smalle1 
bergs which spread in a great series of ring waves from the 
glacier, so that twenty minutes after the first discharg 
the fiord was agaizn filled with ice for nearly a mile from 
the glacier rhis sort of thing happens frequently, making 
one cautious in approaching a tidal glacier 
careful never to go within a halt 


worthy launch and 
smaller boat except when absolutely necessat 


mile in ¢ 


Approaching an ice tongue which ends upon the land 
is also sometimes difficult, for there are always scores of 
swift streams from the melting ice, and we often ha 
to wade one after anothe of these in order to 1 
certain glacier Sometimes thev divide and spread out 
eo that crossing is not difficult Sometimes they narro 
enough so that one mav cross on a log, though t 4 
attended bv grave difficulties if the log turns over or 
the banks are so low that the water sweeps over tl 
middle of the improvised bridge Usuallv we have to 
cee] the most favorable place and plunge into the 





























The terminus of a tidal glacier showing a 300-foot 
cliff compared with the Masonic Temple in Chicago 


ng the larger glacial rivers, and many parties in 
Alaska ir! foldir 1 anoes for crossing these 
orn torrents 
Glaciers that are moving rapidl il broken by creat 
era Ss oF revasses ind it s practically impossible to 
traverse the most rapidly moving e tongues in Alaska 
One 1 ht eut steps. bridge revasses, et is 1s some 
mes dor n mountain mbing, but it would take so 
long to do t that it would be necessary to camp for 
man night pon the exposed surface in crossing a com 


ing heavy summer snowfalls on the 
high mountain glaciers. 

Snow blindness also frequently results from traversing 
glacier surfaces or snowlields, and colored or smoked 
glasses are very desirable on any journey over the ice. 


raveling on many glaciers is best undertaken at night, 
avoiding the danger of avalanches and of snow blindness. 

In Alaska, where between four and five thousand peo 
ple used the glacier at Valdez as a highway across the 
mountains in 1898, there has always been the most 1n- 
a lequate provisions for travel over the ice. \ sledge 1s, 
of course, necessary; and it may be dragged by men, by 
dogs, or, if the ice is not too much crevassed, by horses. 
If the glacier route is twenty-five or more miles long 
and goes over a 4.800 foot or higher pass, as at Valdez, 
ie journey 


it will be necessary to take several days for t 
This involves taking fuel in order to have warm food. 
A wood fire will do for a makeshift, but it is much bet 
ter to carrv some kind of an oil heate1 

When the glacier is stagnant a long time it may melt 
down so much that its surtace becomes mantled with 


dirt and stones. so that the ice is completels covered, 


sometimes supporting vegetation The surface 1s slip- 
pery and hard to walk upon \ sledge can not be used, 
ind one must pack all his provisions bedding, and shel 
ter upon his bacl “ 

Perhaps the best advice about glacier travel is, avoid 


it if vou can If another route will take you over the 
, , lacie 
mountains, go that way rather than over the gia ie! 
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Cruising for Two on a $300 Yacht 


Fallacy That Yachting is Merely a Rich Man’s Luxury 


It is a Common 


HEN we built our house in the suburbs, the 
selling price of our boat went into it. That 
disturbed neither of us, for the house was 
our heart’s desire, and we were prepared 
to forswear luxuries for its sake. “I am about ready 
to give up yachting anyway,” said I, and I really be- 
lieved myself, while the wife, of course, concurred. 

The place at the shore, the long vacation, and a boat 
certainly were not for us in the first delightful year 
of ownership of our home; but as the second winter 
slipped away, and the days lengthened, and the ice 
on the walks melted in the midday sun, references to 
yachting somehow would creep into our talk. “Do 
you remember the day we made the run in that rain- 
storm, around the lighthouse and back?” Or “How 
would you like to be eating some of those mackerel we 
got from that old fisherman at the island?’ Such 
queries seemed quite a matter of course in our dinner- 
table talk; yet neither of us chose to acknowledge to the 
other that the boat bug was biting. 

Discussion of vacation plans proved our medium of 
mutual confession. “We can’t afford to leave home for 
the summer,” said the wife, “but you really ought to 
have some recreation besides working in the garden. 
Your health demands it: it does, indeed. Now if you 
had some kind of a boat!” 

Our eyes met, and I saw the die was cast. She had 
been reading my inner consciousness, and generousl) 
had given words to my wish with woman’s ready tact, 
making the boat appear quite in the light of a necessity. 

So it fell out that after only one boatless season, we 
found ourselves making figures of income and _ fixed 
charges. to discover a margin wherewith to keep up a 
boat. We did not speak of it as a yacht, for “boat” 
sounded more economical; while our system of figur 
ing proved to us that we should actually be saving 
money by owning the boat, provided we did not make 
too large an outlay at the start. The idea of a power 
boat must not be entertained. 


A Compromise 
W* WANTED to do a little cruising, and $800 was 


the lowest figure at which we could buy even a 
small power cruiser. We had but $300, and must sat 
isfy our yearnings for the sea with that. A sailboat, 
then, was the limit of our desires; and happy in the 
consciousness that the mind regulates one’s joys, we 
were as pleased with the prospect of a cheap boat as 
we had ever been with more expensive pleasures. 

After a long search of the yards, I found a_ boat 
that would serve our purpose. It was old, to be sure, 
but it had been built by an 


By WINFIELD M. THOMPSON 


scraped and painted without—labors resulting in broken 
nails for the skipper, blisters, a woodman’s appetite, the 
hardening of muscles that had long been idle, and the 
disappearance of thirty pounds of superfluous flesh 
the $300 yacht was ready for our pleasure. 

Who shall describe the joy of our first sail in her? 
On a warm May morning we rose with the sun and, 
like a runaway couple, made off to the city. The boat- 
yard was but twenty minutes by street-car from the 
station, but those were leaden minutes to us. At last 
we were aboard. ‘The cabin, no longer “smelly,” was 
opened, and the wife, with sleeves rolled up, was put- 
ting away stores and pots and pans, while the skipper 
hoisted sail. Then, as the dock idlers, sympathetic and 
envious, cast off the lines, and the boat moved out of 
the basin under its new sail, madam emerged from the 
eabin and, wi h sparkling eyes. came aft, seriously in- 
terfering for a moment with the duties of the man at 
the wheel. 

Surely, never did the sun shine more brightly, nor 
the water spar'le more brilliantly, nor the sea’s salt 
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honest and skilled workman, 

and, like all things well made. \ 
it retained its style and finish 
in spite of time. Defects were 
not wanting, but we were as 
happy in the prospect of own 
ing it as if we had received a 
gift of the finest yacht in the 
world. 

It was not much of a boat 
to look at as it stood in the 
storage-vard. The paint on its 
hulland cabin sides was chipped 

































and blistered. The mast was a 

badly weathered, and the rag ' 
ged canvas covering the cock “2 
pit told of scant care in laying 

up. As we pushed back the 


cabin slide and looked below. 
on a raw March day, a rank 
odor of bilge water and mildew 
rushed out. “It’s pretty smelly,” 
said wife, ruefully. “Not prop- 
erly ventilated,” said I: and | 
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feared for consequences in dry 
rot. But the hull proved sound, 
and a check for $250 brought 
us a bill-of-sale of the craft. Another $50 went to 
a sailmaker for a new sail. The outfitting charges, 
of about $60, were offset by the value of about 1,250 
pounds of pig lead that came with the boat as ballast, 
so the net cost of our yacht in commission was $300, 
with a tender included. 

What kind of a yacht ean you buy for $300, and 


Cx 


Where can you go in her‘ rhe question is best an 
swered at some length. Our boat by name the Duste) 

Was twenty-two feet long and eleven feet wide, pro 
portions found only in the catboat type, which is, 
we may add, the only purely American type of yacht. 
rhe great beam of the boat gives stability without the 
employment of outside ballast. and on shallow draft. 
Duste drew, with her centerboard up, only twenty-six 
inches of water, making possible cruises in shallow waters, 
Which are among the pleasantest a man can take 


The Trial Trip 
i gory was a cabin house. ten feet long. with a broad 


seat on either side. having cushions covered with 
brown corduroy These made good beds after one had 
become accustomed to the hardness thereof In the fore 
peak was an elaborate set of dish lockers and the like. 
into which t ie new owner speedily put the ax “The place 
for cooking.” said he Was near the gangway, where 
ventilation was good.” So cutting off one cushion. he 
covered with zine a space twenty by twenty-two inches 
and installed there a small range with a dis locket 
hear it fhus equipped, and well-cleaned within, and 

‘ *@ 


Preparing for lunch in the cockpit 


YON 


breath come through the har 
bor’s mouth with a 
tang than on that glorious day 
We sailed out past the light 
until we rode the long, eas\ 
swells of the ocean, and the 
city was a hazy purple mass 


sweetel 





of our season’s yachting, delightful though it was. More 
material for reflection may be had in our vacation 
cruise, which alone paid a handsome dividend, in our 
estimation, on our investment in the boat. We found 
the spice of mild adventure and the exhilaration of travel 
at our command, and the fear of excessive expense was 
not upon us. We outfitted our little ship with as much 
pleasure as if we had been bound to the spice isles; we 
planned our course on the chart as carefully as if it 
were a thousand miles instead of twenty-four. 
Down the Massachusetts Coast 

( UR destination was North River, that vields its 

waters to the sea between two high vellow cliffs 
on the south shore of Massachusetts Bay: an inconsid- 
erable stream as one sees it on the map, vet one on 
which in earlier days more than one thousand ships were 
built, including the sturdy old Columbia, that gave her 
name to a mighty river of the West, and also first car- 
ried our flag around the world. The traditions of this 
place, as well as the unspoiled beauty of its scenery, ap- 
pealed to our imaginations, and when, on a hot morning 
in July, we cast off from the yacht-club float and, 
equipped for a cruise, headed down the harbor with the 
tide, we were like voyagers bound for new worlds. 

The essence of our cruise is best conveyed perhaps 
by these abstracts from the log of the Duster: 

July 16—Loaded and stowed stores, and cast off at 
8.50. ‘Trifling air, southeast; weather hot and hazy. 
At 11.30 tacked near Boston Light; wind picking up— 
cool. Wind backs to northeast and freshens. Eased 
sheets, and passed Minot’s Light at 12.45 with rail 
awash. Entered North River at 2.10 in a strong, fol 
lowing sea. Came to anchor at edge of bank in a 
deep spot that was the bed of the river before the 
vreat storm of 1898 broke through the beach, giving 
the stream a new outlet. Fished for flounders; wife 
caught four. Landed and climbed Fourth Cliff to the edge 
of its sea face. Sky lowering and breeze rising. Boat 
rides lightly at her anchor in the snug basin between the 
marsh and the back of the cliff. Wife remarks as we go 
on board that it seems an age since morning—as if we 
had been on a long voyage. Supper by lamplight, with 
rain beating a smart tattoo on the cabin roof. 

July 17—Clear and cool. No city smoke or cinders 
here. Breakfasted on the flounders. Scrubbed down 
deexs, had a swim, and at low tide sailed out to the 
river’s mouth and made soundings, as the channel is 
not buoyed. To-night we climbed the cliff and, looking 
landward across the river, witnessed a gorgeous sun- 
set. It was full tide on the marshes, and grass patches 
made vivid green islands in the shining water. The 
hoat, as white as a swan, lay still in a pool of sil- 
ver below us. Massed clouds reflected on their under 
sides the scarlet glory of the sun, sinking clear in 
fiery radiance. The surface of the river and all the 
pools in the marshes, like burnished mirrors, reflected 
gold and purple. A lagoon 
within a sand spit at the cliff’s 
end was tinted a tender rose, 
which gradually deepened to 
violet. On the sands stood a 
woman and a child, and their 
shadows fell dark and clear 
cut on this marvel of color. 
Two great night birds flew 
heavily down the river and 
alighted on the’ bleached 
branches of a dead tree. The 
shadows fell gradually; in the 
south rode high and white the 
moon. The surf rumbled on 
the beach under the sea face of 
the cliff; and farther off, down 
the coast, it could be heard in 
a steady swish-swash-swish on 
the sands. We turned in with- 
out lighting the cabin lamp. 





Happy Days 
( NE delightful day was 


much like another at the 
elitf. We sailed out of the 
river’s mouth to the open sea 
and cast our lines for cod. We 
went clamming. We gathered 








on the western horizon Then 
as the afternoon waned. we 
headed homeward and tied up 
at the yacht-club mooring just as the lights began 
twinkling, like a string of brilliants. alone the boule 
vard about the bay 

Every week end of the heated term found us on ow 
boat, sometimes with a party for we paid many little 
social debts in that way but more often bv ourselves 
Our cruises never took us more than twenty-five miles 
from the city 
the yachting fleet: to Gloucesté 


to old Marblehead. there to mingle with 


for a night at anchol 


among the fishermen: to some rocky island or som 1 
tle harbor on the south shore More than onee e cast 
anchor in the wooded bend of a er that falls into 
the harbor on its south side. and. the boat mad nug 
we rowed ashore for a walk in lovely groves of oaks and 
cedars \ passing nsherman o 1 Iriendly Portuguese 
living on an outlving island could be relied upon to sel 
us fish if our luck with the line were indifferent; and 
many the noble dish of cho er that is cooked on 
our little range wit its fire of 
It is not my purpose to dwell overlong on this 





A landing on an outlying island 





blackberries by the quart on the 
slopes of the cliff. We made 
friends with the lone fisherman 
whose hut stood by the edge of the marsh, and learned 
from him the ways of the cockles and of crabs. We 
climbed aboard a wrecked vessel on the beach and wove 
We made little exeur 
sions in the tender up the river to the sites of ancient 
went to a village for a few sup 
plies, but we were glad to get back to ou little ship 


romances in her deserted cabin. 


shipyards. Once WwW 
and our cliff From it we could see railroad trains 
making their regular shuttle-like passage across a bridge 
over the river without ever wishing to be on one of them. 

When our vacation days had all slipped away but 
one. we hoisted sail and started for home With free 
sheet and a rising wind astern, the good little boat 
seemed to fly toward her own anchorage We passed 
\Minot’s in an hour, and in four hours were at the club 
pier, hearty and happy, and feeling, as the wife said, 
as if we had been on a trip to Europe.” 


In the balance-sheet for our vacation, and for one 
season s ichting, we found a credit in our favor is 
ompared th the expenses of the usual vacation Wi 


Concluded on page 29) 
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HE Insurgents have not been having By MARK 

as happy a time lately as they had 7 

two yearsago. In connection with the commonly assigned 

reasons for the lapse in their popularity, some things 
ought to be said. In the first place, not all the Insurgents have 
opposed reciprocity; they divided about half and half, and the 
stronger men of the movement in the Lower House, men like Mur- 
dock and Madison, voted in favor of it. Moreover, what the 
Insurgent Senators in the Senate have done will be seen a year 
from now in a clearer and more favorable light. They have 
postponed reciprocity a few weeks, but they have brought general 
tariff revision many months, probably years, nearer. 


Reciprocity’s Greatest Virtue 
HE propelling force behind reciprocity is that public opinion 
which looks upon it as a first break in the tariff wall. This 
fact, to many who are sincerely for it and understand its probable 
effects, constitutes its single virtue. Senator John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi favors reciprocity; Senator Joseph W. Bailey of 
Texas opposes it. The following exchange of sentences took place 
between them in the course of a running debate on the agreement: 
Mr. BAILEY—-He says that the manufacturers can combine, and do combine; 
and I say that, therefore, they ought to be the first people exposed to the com- 
petition of the world. 
Mr. WILLIAMS—In that I heartily concur. 
the other end of the line. 


I wish to God we could begin at 


There is not in the Senate a more earnest or intelligent advocate 
of reciprocity than Senator Williams, yet he is candid enough to 
admit that it begins the work of tariff reduction at exactly the last 
point where tariff reduction ought to take place. This is what has 
moved the Insurgents to indignation and opposition; reciprocity 
leaves all the atrocities of wool, cotton, sugar, and iron untouched. 
Worse, indeed, for if it is to have any effect at all, reciprocity will 
make food cheaper and thereby make lower wages for factory work- 
ers and greater profits for factory owners possible. This is what 
the Insurgents have seen; they have been unwilling to make this 
tariff reduction now and let all the others wait for two or three 
years. And it must be said that their efforts are responsible for 
the present probability that general tariff reduction will come 
within a very short time after reciprocity. 


The Real Insurgent Dilemma 
HE worst difficulty of the Insurgents is still ahead of them. 
; Its nature is suggested by these sentences from a speech by 
a Democratic Senator, William J. Stone of Missouri: 

“For myself, I want these gentlemen to be one thing or another—‘to fish 
or cut bait.’ ... They declare that the high-protection policy of the Repub- 
lican Party furnishes an opportunity for commercial pirates to carry on, 
under color of law, a refined species of grand larceny, and they are right in 
that... . They denounce the present rates as too high, but how much lower 
they would consent to make the rates they do not deign to advise us. Is it 
possible that they are opposed to grand larceny, but look with complaisance 
on petit larceny? I am against larceny of either kind.... I am for a 
revenue tariff—that is, a tariff no higher than is necessary to raise needed 
revenue for the support of the Government. When these bills are brought 
before the Senate I shall strive to develop the attitude of this small heroic 
band of so-called progressive Republicans.” 

Now, the Insurgents are believers in the protective tariff policy. 
(If this statement does injustice to any one of them, corrections 
will be printed gladly.) All of them, in their famous speeches 
during the tariff session two years ago, emphasized this fact. But 
the coming tariff revision is going to be dominated by the Democratic 
House and-will be along tariff-for-revenue lines. What will the In- 
surgents do when that revision comes up to them for their votes? 
There is some chance that the movement they started has gone ahead 
faster than they have, that the people to-day look with less friendli- 
ness upon all protection, even upon that fairer and juster form of it 
which the Insurgents tried in vain to bring about two years ago. 


The Bogy 
\ENATOR CLARENCE DON CLARK of Wyoming, at the end of 
N his terrified scream against reciprocity, uttered this sentiment: 


‘Free trade is no longer something that can be laughed at.” 
There 
high protection. the latter is the term which sounds odious to the 
people of the United States after two years of tariff discussion. 


ean be no doubt whatever that as between free trade and 
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SULLIVAN But when Senator Clark intimates that the 

eclipse of the Republican Party means the 
triumph of free trade he is not straightforward. Every intelligent 
person knows that as a practical matter free trade in the United 
States will be for many years an impossibility; for this reason: 
The expenses of running the Federal Government have become 
enormous; the only way to meet them for the present is through 
import duties—the income tax will not be available for many 
years, if ever. Probably a fair summary of the present state of 
public opinion on the tariff is this: The amount of protection 
which we ought to have is approximately the amount that will be 
incidental to a tariff for revenue, taking into account the fact that 
the revenue tax must be large enough to meet what has become an 
extremely large budget of Federal expense. This is about the same 
as saying that the people of the United States favor a tariff for 
revenue; if this is true it is surely a sign of good luck and pros- 
perity for the Democratic Party. 


The Next Ten Years 
FFNHAT greater freedom of trade, in a much broader sense than 
| is signified by the term ‘‘ free trade,’’ 
dominant in American commerce during the next ten years is ex- 
tremely probable. The tendency is likely to be toward the removal 
of artificial barriers from trade, and toward the destruction of those 
restraints on competition which have been fundamental in the 
growth of trusts during the past two decades. Publie opinion is 
headed that way; the recent trust decisions have done much; the 
present activities of the Attorney-General’s office at Washington 
will do more; a lower tariff will help; most of all will be done by 
the simple working of economic laws. The collapse of the effort of 
Mr. Morgan and the Steel Trust to suspend the law of supply and 
demand is likely to be an impressive and long-lasting lesson. Adam 
Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations’’ will be taken seriously again. 


is going to be more 


Senator Clark’s Metaphors 
rIFNHE typical Standpat Republican, in the beginning, was dis- 
F posed to sneer at reciprocity. It is only very recently that 
he sees the situation as Senator Root expressed it: 

“No one may suppose that this arrangement could be made by the Presi- 
dent, carried through the House, certain of passage here in the Senate, if 
What we say here is of 
little consequence. Our arguments do not advance or retard it. 
along with a public opinion behind it.” 


there were not a great public opinion behind it. 
It is moving 


As the Standpatter realizes the inevitable, he feels the founda- 
tions of the world crumble about his feet. Only in an exaltation 
of excitement could a man assemble the variety of metaphors which 
Senator Clarence Don Clark of Wyoming used, in the course of a 
twenty-minute speech, to convey his idea of reciprocity. The first 
has a homely rural flavor: 


“You are turning the grindstone to sharpen the knife that will put the 


hide of protection on the fence all over this country.” 
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Then he draws on literature for a while: 
= 
“You are opening the tent and the camel’s head will be in.” | 

“Then for God’s sake why are you going to vote for it? ... The only : 
reason why a Republican who claims to have the fire on the altars of his |f 
patriotism and his party always burning can find for voting for this Demo- 3 
cratic measure is that it will not do any particular harm.” $ 

5 

a . . ; P 2 

This one is a fine martial picture : é 

a 

“When the assaults are thickest and the hardest upon this doctrine of pro- 8 
tection, when the enemy is in force, when they are equipped, when they are . 
ready and eager for the fray, when they have already captured the outworks 
and are now training their guns against the citadel itself, the first men to : 
desert the cause are the men who for vears and years have stood like adamant g 
against the heresy of free trade.”’ : 

Then he passed to the river and the sea, and finally back to 
pioneer symbolism : : 

“T want the regular Republicans to understand exactly the bridge which they > 
have constructed to pass over from Republican protective tariff to the Demo 3 
eratie tariff plan.” 5 

I do not want to throw overboard every Republican doctrine. . . ; 

“By that vote you laid the ax to the root of the tree of our tariff pros 3 
perity.” 

About the only figure of speech Senator Clark left unused was 
the one most commonly heard among Republicans, the one whieb 
pictures reciprocity as an ‘‘ entering wedge.’’ 
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Spoiling a Good Game 


ASEBALL is our national game, 
played far and near throughout 
the United States by every boy as 
soon as he is big enough to handle 
a bat; its influence on our growing youth 
is immeasurable; it is therefore of much 
concern to us all—mothers, fathers, broth- 
ers. teachers—whether the game be clean 
and fairly played or whether it partake 
of the unsportsmanly and chicane meth- 
ods which have come to obtain in the com- 
mercialized professional baseball. 

The baseball of our schools and colleges 
should have nothing in common with the 
professional game save the actual playing 
rules; yet the warped and offensive ethics 
of profe ssional baseball are adopted and 
tolerated at our colleges, where the game 
exists that young gentlemen may meet in 
sportsmanly rivalry to uphold the athletic 
honor of their respective institutions! 

And so, where we look for, indeed de- 
pe ond upon, nurture of our amateur games 
and propagation of the sportsman, we 
find the professional eoach, the profes- 
sional manners, and the professional spirit 
asexpressed by the paramount importance 
placed upon mere Winning, and the adora 
tion of the “gate. 


Rowdy College Baseball 

an ENTLY, in the *Youth’s Compan- 

XV ion,” appeared an article on intercol- 
legiate baseball by Dean L. B. R. Briggs, 
chairman of the Harvard Athletic Com- 
mittee, which, so clearly as to make it 
intelligible to the least informed and so 
temperately as to arrest the most ardent 
partizan, lays bare the unfairness and the 
contemptibleness of popular baseball trick- 
ery with such authority and conviction 
that I give space to some of his pithiest 
paragraphs: 


“Just before a recent game of base- 
hall at New Ilaven the Harvard and Yale 
University catchers made an agreement 
which shall serve as my text. Each prom- 
ised the other to go through the game 
without trying to disconcert the batsmen 
by talking to them. The agreement was 
creditable; the need of it was humiliating 

as if contestants in a rifle match should 
agree not to joggle each other’s elbows 
and not to shout: ‘You can’t hit it!’ 
‘Youre no good!’—or something much 
worse—at the crucial moment. 

“A player hits to the infield, and the 
pitcher, nominally trying to back up first 
base, dashes straight at the runner. Why? 
To make that runner consciously or un 
consciously ‘slow down’ for fear of colli- 
sion. A baseman so places his body and 
his legs as to bar easy access to the bag. 
A field coach shouts from the side-lines, 
to the runner but at the pitcher, ‘Hi-i-i! 
Well! well! well! He can’t put it over 
the plate! Now you’ve got him in a hole, 
old boy!’ while his fellow students ‘sup 
port the team’ by stamping the bleachers 
or by cheering and singing under the lead- 
ership of the most popular men in their 
college, Possibly the chief editorial article 
in the university paper that morning has 
pointed out how games are won by cheering 
and has urged every man to do his duty. 

“I have purposely omitted such offenses 
°s tripping, although even that is not un 
known to university baseball. I have in 
stanced acts that may be observed in the 
ames of our leading universities, may in 
some colleges | 


e committed by popular 
men Without visible loss of popularity, and 
may be urged by captains and coaches as 
essential to the game—not to mention the 
honor of the universit) 


“Baseball, like eve ry game outdoors o1 
indoors, demands honorable control of tem 
per and of tongue. When it teaches vul 
varitv and meanness it ceases to be base 
hall. or athletics of anv kind, and becomes 
thinly disvuised sharp practise New ce 
velopment in the game may change the 
position of the pitcher, or the relation of 
fouls to strikes, or the maximum size of a 
lielder’s glove; it can not change the prin 
ciples of portsmanship, which in every 
athletic port. no matte how strategie 
or ho rough, permits and requires each 
player to be a gentleman.” 


Theory wus. Practise 


— LIEN gpvel sentiment and an eloquent 


unalvsis ot rowdy 


‘ely 

Woul 1 not conclude that where this 
fine feeliy is held by the chairman of 
the ommittee roverning athleties such 
pla ) i not could not, exist Yet 
Ha ’ habit. as well as that of others 
Was tft text of Dean Bi os’s time ly pro 


test! How does it happen that 
versity which has a sportsman s 


a uni- 
uch as 


this chairman of the board of athletic 
control is not free from unsportsmanly 


practises? And Harvard’s attitude 


is the 


rule rather than the exception among the 


older colleges of the East, where, 
lessly enough, the nines of the 
institutions are the most frequer 


shame- 
largest 
it and 


the most flagrant exhibitors of muckerish 


play, despite opposition by the | 
college press. 


The “Yale Alumni Weekly” ha 


eading 


s been 


vigorously condemning the rowdyism of 


Yale baseball, the “Daily Princet 
only recently severely censured _ it 


onian” 
s nine 


and college mates for a scandalous show 


of unsportsmanly behavior, while 
Penn,” the weekly of Pennsylvania, 


“Old 
is an 


ever-recurring and able critic of the pres- 
ent method of conducting college athletics. 


Why Is Rowdy Baseball ? 


Ww": agreement so impressiv 
widespread among the best t 


college men on and off the campus, 


the disgraceful character of such 
why is rowdy baseball permitted 
cause: (1) it is an expression of t 


e and 
ype of 
as to 


play, 


? Pe- 


he lit- 


erally unchecked and feverish desire for 


victory that, in the mind of the a 
American, represents the chief, if 1 
sole, return of sport; and which, 


case of the undergraduate, is inte 


by the professional atmosphere in 
his game is developed; and (2) f 
reason that the athletic committees 


trol and the faculties, either for 1: 


courage or because love of success 
than interest in the game itself hi 
enveloped them, have watched the 


verage 
10t the 
in the 
nsified 
which 
or the 
of con- 
ick of 
rather 
is also 
profes- 


sional and amateur-destroying spirit ex- 


panding under their very windows 
out stopping it as they could and 
have done. 

Need we wonder that, being oth 


with- 
should 


erwise 


unguided, the boys copy professional slang 


and ways, and adopt the methods 
commercialized professional baseb: 
which winning is the only result tol 
and where any device to that end sl 
open assault is encouraged 7 


Something No Fellow Can 


of the 
ull, in 
erated 
iort of 


Do 


oe this state has our Eastern college 
baseball arrived—that unfair tactics 


are viewed as helps to victory, and 


flour- 


ish unrestricted lest perchance a_ hazard 


he placed in the way of winning! 


That is the thought which distresses. 


It is not so much that sueh y 
and geeing and trick play are in wr 
vulgar taste; it is that these bs 
rowdyisms of tripping, of jeering t 
tle the rival pitcher, of velling to ¢ 


apping 


etched 
iseball 
o rat 


‘onfuse 


the opponent baseman so he = misealeu- 


late a foul—as was done by Pri 
in the game lost to Amherst—of s 
by baseman or sliding runner—a 
scurvy, despicable resorts to defe 
adversary. 


In a word, it is not that rowdy ba 


neeton 
piking 
re all 
at an 


seball 


is not sport or sportsmanly or even de 


cent: it is that it is unfair; that 
taking detestable advantage: that 
not giving your opponent a square 
that it is something no fellow can « 
keep the respect of his comrades. 


it is 
it is 
deal; 


lo and | 


Only the Desire Needed 


y ET because neither the indifferent 
father nor the courageless faculty in 


terpose, our growing boys acquire the 
of unfair play under the impressio1 
it is a legitimate means to winnit 


cause such is the custom of the 


habit 
1 tha 
iw, be 

Pp Oo 


fessional game and of the professional 


player, their sporting ideal and bi 
mentor. 

It is not to the credit of Harvard, 
ind Princeton that this professional 
should he more in evidence in thei 
ball than elsewhere in the college 
especially since, because of their lo 
sociation in the several branches o 
letics, agreement to abandon such 
and odious tactics would be but a 
matter of an hour’s confab 

Only the desire appears lacking. 

Presidents Lowell, Hadley, and w 


is aspiring to fill Woodrow Vilson’s 


iseball 


Yale, 
spirit 
base 
world, 
ng as 
f ath 
unfail 


mere 


hoevel 


shoes 


at Princeton, need only call their athletic 


committees and team captains together, 
and the end of this hoodlum baseball is 
an accomplished fact 
West Leads East 

rFENHAT part of Western athletics which 

is represent 1 by the Conferen Col 
leges has auite outpace t East this 
respect nd placed their sport venerally 
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5 Castine Win The U. S. Dacramani , & 
@) as 
5 THE 60 VAG craw S 
= EXPERTS FIND THEM “THE MOST ACCURATE”’ = 
= HE tests held recently by the’ Board of Gov- = 
5S ernment Experts to determine the best = 
eo} ammunition resulted in Winchester rifle car- = 
3 tridges again being found superior to all other makes. ‘= 
= All Winchester cartridges from the tiny .22 to the big .50 cal- © 
= iber, and all Winchester shotgun shells, are made with the same O 
= care, under the same scientific supervision, and of the same O 
= high class of materials as the Winchester rifle cartridges = 
= which have won the Government tests two years in succession. = 
= WINCHESTER RIFLE AND PISTOL CARTRIDGES are = 
= uniform and reliable. Their accuracy, velocity and pen- 


00 


etration are unequalled. They are always effective 


J 





$2 for shooting small game, big game, dangerous game, 

© and for target practice or protection. Use them and 

O attain your highest degree of shooting efficiency. 

© WINCHESTER LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS are made © 

2) with the Winchester Patent Corrugated Head, which 2) 

oe) is far superior to the old English system of metal lining, o} 

= discarded in Winchester shells years ago. Uniform and 5 

= sure primers prevent misfires, and the use of the best com- = 
binations of the highest grades of powder, shot and wadding = 
insures even patterns, good. penetration and high velocity. = 

= Red W Brand of Ammunition Is Sold Everywhere = 


van 
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IF You OWN A CAR OR MOTOR BOAT 
Get This Little Device 


M4315 Saves 10% to 25% Gasolene 


* THE MIXER- 





Increases speed, prevents “missing” 


GYREX does what best carburetors GY REX isa little nickel steel turbine, 
can’t do—it delivers a perfect mix mounted on ball-bearings set in tubu 
ture to the cylinders. Fits intake lar brass shell. (See illustration At 
pipe, spins around at high speed, tached in five minutes. Used on thou 
thoroughly mixes gasolene and air sands of cars and boats. Gives ab 
so that cylinders get beautiful solute satisfaction. Carburetors do 
mixture — just exactly right. You not mix gasolene and air properly 

need such a device, get a GYREX GYREX does. Therefore you need 
to-day. this device. Get a GYREX to-day. 


We Send It On Trial 


Mail us $3.00 and we forward a GYREX 
to you pre paid. If it does not prove its worth, 
you can return it within ten days and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. Send 
| name, model and year of your car, or inside 





diameter of intake pipe at carburetor flange. 


THE ROYAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
468 HOUSATONIC AVENUE BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


GRAY & DAVIs 


HTING DYNAMO SYSTEM AND LAMPS 
LIG vOUR a 








This Dynamo lights lamps, charges batteries, operates power horn 
and lights 16 c.p. inspection lamp. Greatest convenience ever devised 
for motorists. A miniature electric plant driven by your motor. Absolutely re 
liable. It is not merely a ‘battery charger.’’ Operates independent of battery 
Complete in every detail. Special armored wiring, junction box, battery. electric cut-out and switcl 
with Dynamo. 1912 Peerless equippe d with this Dynamo and Gray & Davis Ele« 

the GRAY & DAVIS Dynamo not accept a substitute. Ask your deal 
n your new car. Write to-day for handsome catalog D 


GRAY & DAVIS MatonsbicLamss boston, Mass. 








WRITE FOR BIG ILLUS. FREE BOOKLET 











| THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE iirc. oe 020 SF your 5 ous sm and learn how to 
] pai frie rp be Hae i is n ! nf this endid g vorrei om hr me i a saa 

f 8 Elect ke ’ y 

: : D — 2 WALTE! M . F er mak D I 

AddressThe Scott F. Redfield Co.,651 Main St., Smethport, Pa met teact r ! Nation al Sp awD 

T WAGIZIN ‘ ee \& Mushroom Co Dept. f 4 Hyde Park, Masa, 
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“33” Fore-Door Touring Car — $1600 Complete 








A large, handsome car, which dates five p gers without crowding; is furnished with Bosch magneto 
and storage battery, genuine mohair top, glass wind shield, 34 x 4 inch tires on Demountable Rims, extra rim and tire 
irons. Inside control, full lamp equipment with Prest-O-Lite tank, big beautiful lamps enameled black. Robe and foot 


rails, cocoa floor mat. 





Tool box on running board. Tools, license number holders. 





Tire repair kit, etc. 


The 1912 HUDSON “33” 











Now on Exhibition Everywhere 








You can see the 1912 HUDSON “33” TODAY at any HUDSON salesroom. It has many improvements, 
many refinements and much additional equipment that make it an even greater value than was the 
HUDSON “33” of 1911. No extra charge is now made for equipment. 


Since you are familiar with the 1911 car, then you must be curious to know how it has been possible to 


increase its value. 


OWARD E. COFFIN’S latest car—the HUDSON 
H *33”—was delivered to the first buyer less than 
a year ago. All promised for its value, its sim 
plicity, its beauty, and its power up to that time could 


necessarily be no more than a claim. 


So startling were cur statements that we were ac 
cused of being extravagant. But we knew what the 
HUDSON “33” would do, for it was Mr. Coffin’s latest 
design. He had already built four famously successful 
ears. They were the leaders of their times. Each had 
marked a distinct advance toward simplicity and serv 
ice value and had established a new lower price basis 
for cars of quality. 


Our organization built all the cars of the four dif 
ferent names that Mr. Coflin ever designed and there 
fore realized the value of the “33.” 


We knew, and the trade—makers, engineers and 


dealers—also knew, that there could be no experiment 
ing in the work of Howard E. Coflin. Of course some 
hesitated at accepting all we said. Similar statements 
about other ears had been made before and experi 
ence had shown that performance did not fully meet 
the promises 


But many personally knew Howard E, Coflin’s abil 
ity and therefore understood the conservativeness of 


our claims. As a consequence, when the dealers showed 


the “33”— 


They Sold 687 HUDSONS the First Day 


The majority of those who bought had owned cars 
of Mr. Coflin’s earlier designs. They knew the char- 
acter of his work. But the continued demand which 
left us at the end of the season with some 2,000 more 
orders than we could fill was due to the performance 
that the car was constantly giving on the road in the 
hands of every possible type of automobile user. 

These drivers were showing and proving positively 
the conservativeness of our claims. Hundreds had owned 
many ears of different makes and therefore could 
make comparisons. They chose the HUDSON “33.” 
Ifundreds who were having their first experience chose 
the HUDSON “33.” Professional race drivers made a 
similar choice because of the ear’s power, simplicity 


9 
o 


and wide range of flexibility. Famous engineers chose 
the HUDSON “33,” for they recognized the soundness 
of all the ideas incorporated in its construction. And 
hundreds who demanded a high standard of comfort 
and beauty. as well as mechanical excellence, also chose 


the HUDSON “33. 


We pointed out that the HUDSON “33” had fewer 
parts than other cars of similar size and power, and 
critics argued that we thereby sacrificed strength. But 
a year’s usage has shown such fears to be groundless. 


We claimed then the HUDSON “33” to be the one 





advanced car in the past two years; that other makers 
would adopt its features as early as possible. That 
statement, too, is verified by the changes that have 
been made by those makers whose facilities would per- 
mit the alterations in their plans. 

Other changes embracing the features now found 
only on the “33” will appear when makers have had 
an opportunity to adopt these more advanced ideas. 


Value of the Dust Proof Features 


Much was said about the dust proof features of 
the HUDSON “33.” The valve mechanism is ineclosed, 
thus protecting it from dust and sand which on other 
cars settles on the tappets and wears away the adjust: 
ments as though emery dust had been used. 

The HUDSON “33” is as quiet in operation as any 
ear that has been built, no matter what its cost Its 
motor when running idle can seareely be heard. In pull 
ing a load, it does so without effort and without noise. 

Many motors and cars operate quietly when new 
but soon become noisy. 

Dust and sand are large factors in the destruction 
of an automobile 

The grit wears away adjustments. It grinds out 
bearings. A few grains of sand or dust will do more 
damage than thousands of miles of service 

a hese shortcomings in other cars were pointed out 
and we showed how they had been corrected in the 


HUDSON “33.” 





fortable car. The weight is so distributed that 


The “33” Roadster—$1600 Complete 


Same chassis as used for the Mile-A-Minute Roadster. 


Contrary to most automobiles of this type, this is a com- 
rough roads can be traveled with safety at a good speed and without 


discomfort to the passenger. Inside control. Although not shown in illustration car is equipped with genuine mohair 


top and glass wind shield, also Bosch magneto and storage 
rim and tire irons, luggage carrier Thirty gallon gasoline and ten gallon oil tank capacity. 


equipment as on larger cars 


battery, 34x 4 inch tires on Demountable Rims with extra 


Same lamps and other 
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A smart car, short coupled, with long, low, rakish lines and high-back comfortable seats. 











“33” Torpedo— $1600 Complete 











It is equipped with Bosch 


magneto and storage battery, genuine mohair top, glass wind shield, 34 x 4 inch tires on Demountable Rims, extra rim 
and tire irons. Inside control, full lamp equipment with Prest-O-Lite tank, big beautiful lamps enameled black. Robe 


and foot rails, cocoa floor mat. 


Tool box on running board. Tools, license number holders, etc. 





Howard E. Coffin’s Masterpiece, 











The Car Which 2,000 Failed to Get 














We had to return more than 2,000 orders for the 1911 HUDSON “33”, because we could not build 


as many cars as were wanted. 


Most of those whom we could not supply have now placed their orders for the 1912 model. 
This indicates that you must act quickly if you are to get a HUDSON “33” this summer. 


Greater Value This Year Than Last 


One year’s experience with thousands of cars, in 
addition to establishing the correctness of design and 
sufficiency of materials, has shown us how to add to 
the comfort, simplicity and value of the car. 

It has given practice to our workmen with the 
result that they do their work more skillfully. This 
means quieter operation and longer service for the car. 

In the matter of tires, for instance—the most 
costly single item entering into the operation of an 
automobile—we have in the 1912 model assured greater 
economy. 

Last vear we furnished 34x 3%-inch tires, a size 
tire makers say is large enough for a car of the weight 
of the HUDSON ° 
ice, We are using x 4-inch tires. 

To reduce all annoyance of delays and work on 
the road, the “33” is this vear furnished with Demount 
able Rims. Fear of punctures need no longer concern you, 
for a ready-inflated tire can be substituted so easily 
that a woman can make the change in five minutes 


33.” This year, to assure longer serv 
% 
o4 


Wider and deeper seats with higher backs are fur 
nished. The springs are a trifle longer and therefore 
more flexible. In hundreds of little things we have 
added a touch of simplicity and of elegance that in 
creases greatly the evident value you obtain in the 
HUDSON “33.” 

Control levers are located inside and 
by the right hand, yet do not interfere with the driver's 
knees, which is a common fault in most cars that have 
inside controls 


are operated 


Equipment Is Now Included 


Last year we quoted the car stripped, selling the 
top, glass wind shield, magneto and Prest-O-Lite tank 
as extras at $150. This year these things with the 
Demountable Rims, larger tires, wind shield. heavier, 
larger lamps, ete., are listed with the car. 

All models sell at the same price—$1600, 

When you get the 1912 HUDSON “33,” it) is 
equipped ready for complete and satisfactory service 
Even ihe license number holders and tire irons are 
in place. 


We Have Spent Lavishly 


No expense has been spared in making the 1912 
HUDSON “33” all that could be desired in every par 
ticular. The best of everything has been used. We 
were generous in this respect with the 1911 model. 

This season we are even more particular as to the 
quality of materials and the way they are assembled 
You can’t see just howwe have added to this quality 
except by the perfect operation of the car. 

You can see, however, by a mere glance, that a 
better quality of equipment is furnished than you ordi 
narily find on cars selling under $2500. The lamps are 
the same as are used on one of the highest priced 
American cars. The upholstering is carefully selected. 
The paint is of highest quality. All details that con- 
tribute to convenience and long inexpensive service are 
there. We have a perfected system of carburetion by 
which vreater mileage is secured trom each vallon ot 
gasoline. The larger tires assure lower operation cost 

Comfort has been the ideal to which we have 
worked. The 1911 HUDSON “33” is well known as a 
silent, easy riding ear. It does not jerk, There is no 
vibration. In the new model these values have been 
increased. The springs are longer and more flexible: 








the seats are wider, the backs higher and the cushions 
are softer. These things cost more than most makers 
of cars selling under $2500 are willing to pay. 


See the New Model Before it, too, is Sold 


At no time, from March to July, were HUDSON 


dealers able to meet the demand. A majority could 
not even keep their demonstrators, for buyers insisted 
upon having the “33” whether or no. 


The close of the production season of the 1911 
model left us with 2,000 unfilled orders. Not being 
able to furnish the 1911 model, dealers have accepted 
a revision of many of those orders to cover 1912 cars. 
Delivery in limited numbers is being made now. If 
vou are fortunate and get one of these new models you 
can use it all summer, fall and winter and have a 


car next year that still is as up-to-date as any. The 
demand remains unabated. There has been no let up. 
The HUDSON “33” is wanted by more persons than 
we can supply. Therefore you should go to your 


dealer’s at once and see this new model of “the one 
advanced car of the past three ye ars.’ 
If that is not convenient, write for details. 





Mile-A-Minute Roadster — $1600 Complete 
Faster than its name implies. Completely equipped with Bosch magneto, storm apron, Demount- 
able Rims, extra rim and tire irons, 100 mile an hour Warner Auto-Meter, luggage carrier, lamps, 
Prest-O-Lite tank, etc. Tank capacity 30 gallons gasoline, 10 gallons oil. So balanced that it will 


hold road at maximum speed better than most cars. 


Fenders, running boards, etc., easily removable. 


Will make satisfactory showing in any amateur speed or hill climbing contest. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7023 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

















This, the most modern automobile plant in existence (two city blocks in 
leneth),was erected especially for the manufacture of the HUDSON “33. 











of the Hundred Uses of this 
Electric Stove’ 


Getting breakfast quic ckly is but 


One 


Boils Fries 


Water one of the many conveniences possible Eggs 

’ M 

Tea with this electric stove. It is ready — 

Coffee ‘ aie Fritters 

for service anywhere, any time with 

Candy : - Cag. Doughnuts 

ewe ordinary cooking utensils and with pet- Oysters 

Potatoes  COlators, chafing dishes, and the like. Fish 

etc. Simply turning a switch produces Potatoes 
either of three different grades of heat, low, etc. 


This handy stove is 
reliable and will last 


Cooks 


medium or high. 


Cereals flameless, safe, clean, Toasts 

Rarebits a lifetime. Bread 

\ egetables G-E Disk Stoves are made in five different sizes__price $4.50 Crackers 
and upwards. The G-E line also includes electric twin-disk plates 

etc. etc. 


and domestic ranges, similar in size and usefulness to gas hot plates 
and ranges. Get them from lighting companies and electrical sup- 
ply dealers everywhere. Write for 60-page, illustrated price list of 
fifty electric heating and cooking devices. 

¢Through the use of Calorite (an alloy made and used exclusively by the General 


Electric Company) this stove will give a quicker and cheaper heat than any other 
electric stove of its size. 


General Electric Company 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


3122 
































WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


Pp Do You Take without @ Pd 

hotographs? w 10 ‘pays tee TRIAL. 
Yourpleasurew 
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lelighted keane, ful proposition on first sample b le going 
n are usually seen in Ama- to vour towr 
eur prints. Send us an order t ° a ywhere are ooh 
; every whe making 
and wre will prove to you 1 Rider Agents 32° y.0cs “Soitiuns 
sults we give our Ph v and selling our bicycles. We Sell « Bonnet 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed 





than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
all sundries at half usna 


STEMMERMAN 51 Howe Ave. 

Photo-Craft Laboratories Passaic, N. J. lamps, repairs and 
\ prices. Do Not Wait; 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 





today for our special frer 
Dept. K-54, CHICAGO 








no 
better gun for 
target work and all 
small game up to 200 
yards. Without change of mech- 
anism it handles .22 short, long or 
long-rifle cartridges perfectly. The deep 
Ballard rifling develops maximum power and 
accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles, 


The solid top is protection from defective cartridges 
der and gases from being blown back 
ejected shells spoil your bead and allows quick, accurate repeat 
shots. With simple take-down construction, removable action parts 

least parts of any .22— it is the qui kest and easiest to clean, A 
great vacation rifle, Ask any gun dealer. 


prevents pow- 
The side ejection never lets 







The 136 page 

“7a cata- 
log will help you de- 
cide what rifle best 




















suite your individual The Marlin firearms Oo; 
Staaups for it today, 17 WILLOW STREET, - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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|} vantage 


| nat ional 
| 


in summer vat 


and their baseball particularly, on a plane 


quite above the one common to Harvard, 


Yale, Prineeton, and most others of the 
Atlantic Coast. This is also true of 
Leland Stanford and the University of 


California, fortunate as having in Dr. 


Jordan and Dr. Wheeler presidents of 
courage and action, as well as_ sports- 
men, resolved their undergraduates shall 
not indulge in unfair play with offi- 


cial connivance 
Kast. 

The Conference colleges are doing needed 
work in putting college sport in its proper 


as happens in the effete 


place. They have abolished the train- 
ing table, reduced the gate, limited tre 
number of games permitted to varsity 
teams, and are grappling with the base- 


ball player who joins hotel or resort or 


other like nines for a summer’s' board 
or other wage. 
Winding Yarn 


| "yp the greater number, the faculties 
and the athletic committees of con- 
trol among Eastern colleges give an infi- 
nite amount of time and pains to the de- 
tails of athletic legislation; but subside 
when eruptions are really vital to the 
purity of the sport and thé honesty of 
the boys. 

Unless a college can gather a committee 
that has the power to act and the will to 


do so, athletic legislation might much bet- 
ter be left to the undergraduates. Indeed, 
I have always believed the groundwork 


of such legislation and the proper conduct 
of their games should be put up straight 
to the undergraduates, with the faculty 
or the committee of control in the back- 
ground as the power higher up, so to say, 
to determine the policy—eligibil- 
ity, schedules, expenses—to decide vexa 
tious problems and to visit punishment 


college 


where and when the morale of the stu- 
dent body requires it. A committee which 
should be a guide at all times and a 
judge when necessary, with the respect 
and the obedience attaching to such high 
office. 

If a committee is not so placed, what 
practical service can it render sport? Take 


the Harvard Athletic Committee, for ex- 
ample; its high-minded chairman is moved 
to plead through the public press for de- 
cency in baseball, which, in his official eca- 
pacity, he finds himself unable to estab- 
lish. If Dean Briggs had the authority 
that should go with the chair of a uni 
versity committee of control, you may be 
sure Harvard baseball would be cleaned 
of unfair tactics and closed to men who 
play for board and lodging during sum- 
mer, and Haughton, the football coach, 
forbidden to collect candidates for sum- 
mer training in a weak and vainglorious 
attempt ‘to beat Yale, as though mere 
length of practise assured brainful  or- 
ganization and adept performance! 

What respect can be had from 
graduates for committees which 
essential elements of amateur 
spend time winding legislative 


under 
overlook 
sport to 
yarn? 


Too Smart 


\* guide and judge along the lines in- 
Fé dicated, these college committees of 
control should be drawn from the sympa- 
thetic and the broad-minded among fac 
ulty, alumni, and students, for they may 
and they should exert a wide and forma- 
tive, not to say educational, influence upon 
American sport out of well as 
in it. We need the inspiring of the 
sportsman and the steadying of his expe- 
rienced hand. For we restless traders of 
America are forever confusing business and 
sport, profit and play, amateur and pro- 
fessional. Mostly in competitive games 
we are professionals in spirit, playing 


colleve as 


voice 


under the laws of the amateur, which, 
therefore, we evade as much as the um- 
pire and the committees of control allow; 
rules are obstacles to license which cap 
tains and coachers plot to circumvent. 
We do not abide in the spirit of ama 
teur sport; we seek always for some ad- 


outside the rule: advantage 


obvious spirit of the 


some 


outside the contest. 


In a word, too often we do not play the 
game: in another word, for use of which 
I apologize, we are too “‘d smart.” 


baseball—we 
rattle the 
his game; if 


baseball—amateur 
keep the runner off the base or 
pitcher so he can not play 
football, we seek to get a start on the 
gathering the candidates 
a period of train 


If it is 


other fellow by 


ation for 


ing and feeding after the manner of the 
professional ball teams; if it is an inter 
jumping event in which “officers 


|} and Government horses only can be en 
tered.” we send the United States army 
| officers over on crack performers which 


around the 
patriotic gen 
spirit of the 


ollicers’ nor Gov 


ive been bought up 
fund raised by 


and whieh, in the 


country 
out of a some 
tieman 
competition, are neithe 
ernment’ \ 


thr American conception of playing tiv 


more typical illustration of 


game could not be of 


A Famous Polo Victory 
MERICAN skill and strategy and ver- 
wl satility and (as to ponies) handiness 
triumphed at Westbury, Long Island, last 


month (June 1 and 9) when Meadow 


Brook successfully defended the Interna- 
tional Polo Cup against English ehal 
lengers in a two-game match of brilliant. 


sportsmanly play. It famous vie- 
tory, for this Cup ranks fourth among the 
world’s sporting classics—America’s ( up, 
Derby, Gordon Bennett Aviation, Live rpool 
Grand National, Henle ‘vy Grand Challenge, 
The cream of country 

resented by the teams; in the 
America, the uttermost 


Was a 


each Was rep- 


case of 


expression of our 

skill, and for England, the four best 

that could be mustered—which means the 

strongest four lacking one (W. S. Buek- 
master) in the British kingdom. 

These were: America—Lawrence Water- 

bury, No. 1; J. M. Waterbury, Jr., No. 2: 


H. P. Whitney, No. 3; 
burn, back. England 


and Devereux Mijl- 


Captain L. St. George 


Cheape, No. 1; Lieutenant A. Noel Ed- 
wards, No. . Captain J. Hardress Lloyd, 
No. 3; and Captain Herbert H. Wilson, 
back. Llovd and Wilson were of the Cup 
defenders in 1909, when these Americans 
won it from England, whence it was ear 
ried in 1886, 

In the teelfnique of the game, there was 
little to choose between the teams, and 


that little favored the Englishmen. 
strokes up and down the field 


Their 


(across the 


field the Americans excelled) were cleaner, 
their horsemanship the better, and their 
success in securing the ball out of a close 
scrimmage the more frequent. It was the 
faster, more flexible play, with its shift- 
ing formations, plus dash and individual 
prowess, welded into resistless combina- 
tion maneuvers, which in the first game 


turned impending defeat 
(4% goals to 3), 
cluding struggle overcame 
and desperate as to excite the 
beholders (4% to 3% goals). 


A Close Match 
( NLY Whitney’s 
ind a 


into splendrous 
and in the 
defense 


success con 
so high 


wonder of 


unruffled 
recovery by the 
half 
saved the 
had the 
their 

had 


efliciency 

remarkable 
team when the 
the Britons in a 
day for America. 
lengers made the 
opportunities, of 


over, and 
first 
chal- 
scoring 

many 


game 
long lead, 
Even so, 
most of 
which they 


Was 


more than the defenders, they would have 
been beyond overtaking. Three, at least, 
of their misses for goal on clear open 
shots were inexcusable. In every other 


element of the game in the first encounter, 
and for full four periods of the eight, the 
Englishmen outplayed the Americans, in 
hitting, riding-off, pace, and team-work, 
their superiority in the last being appar 
ent even during and after the great Amer- 
ican rally in the fifth period. At the out- 
set of this spectacular struggle, Whitney 
was the only American on the ball, and 
his generalship and individual excellence, 
together with the driving of Milburn, who 


shortly regained his form, were really the 
saving factors of the day. The Water- 
burys were much off form, L. especially, 
who looked, rode, and stroked as though 
in need of more work. 

In the second game the American for 
wards were steady and, for moments, bril 
liant; but the bulwark of the team again 
consisted of Milburn’s great driving and 
Whitney’s generalship and passing to the 


Waterburys for their showier goal-making. 

Viewing the match in retrospect. 
it is the No. 3 and back on each side whose 
work in the two games remains an impres 
sive memory—Lloyd and Wilson, Whitney 
and Milburn. There is no back compara 
ble to either of these, and, outside of Buck- 
master, no three of equi il class. 


indeed, 


The next English team that comes afte 
the Cup will undoubtedly contain Buek 
master; and if the forwards of the Ame 
ican team are not quicker on their game 
than they were this time. the Cup will 
vo back to England 


American Ponies 
comin 


FEINUERE is not so much credit ming 
to the ponies as I have seen sug 


vested, for while the American second 
string was longer and averaged higher, 
the best of the Enelish were, as a whole 
about as good as the American: and the 
week’s interval between the first and see 
ond match gave each side the opportunity 
to use their choicest In handiness, the 
home players had, perhaps 1 shade of 
advantage, due to the training and experi 
ence of the pony rather than to the pony 
itself or its riding; and the always calmer, 

isier horsemanship of the Britons made 
for the endurance of their mounts 

Phe notewortlry fact coneernin th 
ponies was the quality of the Am in 
bred yvarticularly those of California OT 
the twenty defending. twelve were home 
bred. while two of the Britons’ eig ! 
were Californian ind one of the two 
P on | i ra el ! ipp red to 
the legs of eve othe ony on t ! 
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The New Woman 


( Concluded from pages 16-17 ) 


to come to camp, the girls having waited 
patiently on the steps of the post-office 
until it opened. The treasure was later 
brought into camp in the suit-case of the 
new girl, and appeared on the table at 
supper-time amid a blaze of candles. The 
yemoval of many wrappings brought to 
light a mysterious message leading the 
pirates to another box containing a huge 
store of chocolates. The entire camp, of 
course, joined in celebrating the victory of 
the pirates and the cessation of hostilities. 


Mock weddings and burlesque initia 
tions are always popular. Real secret 
societies also exist in many camps, and 


add their mysteries to the series of daily 
excitements. 

Thus characteristically feminine diver- 
sions are to be had in plenty by these girls 
in boyland. But, after all, the emphasis 
is chiefly on the physical training and 
hygiene, departments which are systemat- 
ically neglected in the home of the aver- 
ave girl, After once getting her nerves 
thoroughly rested, she is soon made _ to 
realize that good health is the greatest of 
all life’s jovs. With this new interest in 
her physical self comes a sudden increase 


of energy, an independence and a self- 
reliance which she has never experienced 
before. 

Many camps maintain a system of self- 
government, by which the girls them- 
selves assume almost the entire responsi- 
bility for discipline. Among enthusiastic 
campers discipline scarcely needs to be 
mentioned. ‘There are councilors, it is 
true, in charge of all the camp activities. 
trained young college women, systematic 
and energetic; yet their duties are those 
of companions and guides rather than of 
teachers or disciplinarians. 

Nature is, after all, the greatest teacher. 
The girl who has learned from nature the 
of health, of enthusiasm, and of 
self-reliance has little need of further in- 
struction. She is already well on the way 
to a sane, well-balanced, efficient woman- 
hood, a state of being which seems en- 
tirely apart from the mental and physical 
world of the average nervous, hysterical, 
fashion-tortured, matinée-rabid city girl, 
but which, it is to be hoped, will become 
more and more widely spread, 
the common-sense, wholesome, healthy in- 
fluence of the girls’ summer camp. 


lesson 





Rooting to Victory 


( Concluded from page 18) 


treated to teams which played ball in 
streaks and seldom climbed to even a 
good position in the second division of the 
National League. Under such conditions 
the support which baseball received in the 
Mound City was surprising. The popu- 
lace attended the games in fair numbers, 
but the crowds were disgusted. They 
rooted rather for the visiting clubs than 
their own. They jibed the home talent 
continually. This venting of their feel- 
ings upon the players had only one effect 
—it made them worse than they normally 
would have been. 

When Bresnahan, former catcher of 
the New York Giants, took charge, like 
the good general he is, he realized that 
his first move, even the rudi 
mentary work of forming the nucleus 
for a winning team, was to educate the 
crowd. He is of the keenest stu- 
dents of metaphysics in baseball. He has 
mastered the intricacies of working an 
audience into a frenzy of faithful sup- 
port. He is an actor. Without uttering 
a word, his pantomime conveys that which 
he means to imply, and a climax is suc- 
cessfully reached, 

While crouching behind the plate, by 
a slight turning of the head, a disdain- 
ful look at the umpire, almost obscured 
Bresnahan implies that the 
decision rendered was unfair, and the crowd 
rushes to his support. Accomplishing this 
alone made Roger’s sojourn in St. 
Louis of benefit to the club owners. 

The time now is ripe for his real work 
to begin. Ile has gained support for his 
and the older men have 
heen imbued with a new existence. The 
disgruntled feeling is disappearing, and 
the promise is that ere long St. Louis will 
support its team with the same enthusi 
asm that exists in New York. 


before 


one 


by his mask, 


has 


younger players, 


The Antics of Jennings 

| UGHEY JENNINGS, manager 

Detroit, is another who 
tered the science of baseball psychometry. 
He has adopted a different method from 
Bresnahan. He does not gain support by 
protesting. His jovial antics in the coach 
ing-box, famous yell, his 
whistle, grass-pulling, all touch the 
risibilities of the fans, and they, probably 


of 


has mas 


his *e-y-a-a-h” 


his 


unintentionally, aid him and his team. 
This, in a degree, is responsible for the 
excellent showing of his Tigers He cen 


ters the attention upon himself, thereby 
protecting his men from the taunts whieh 
might be hurled at them while playing on 
foreign fields. His players do the rest. It 
has often been said that each of his move 
ments is a signal to his men for some defi- 
nite action. No one but him- 
self and his players can affirm or deny 
this. The fact remains. however, that 
their ulterior purpose is for crowd benefit. 

In selecting players to do duty on the 
coaching lines, a manager takes this abil- 
ity into consideration as well as baseball 
knowledge and keen discernment. This is 
the chief Arlie Latham, 
the Giants’ 


Possibly so. 


one of assets of 
coach. 


While traveling he frequently engages in 


caustic repartee with the crowd, and the 
fans jeer at him. but all the while the New 
Yor} plavers themselves are exempt, and 
Latham is performing his duty. Coaches 
of this kind are few. The silent coach is 
of no use in baseball psvehology 


One of the most rapid developments into 
a valuable coach was that of Fred Snod 
He has been sent to 
more than once in critical stages 
und | 


grass of the Giants 
the line 


Or ti rame, his never-ceasing chat 


ter, his sort of two-stepping dance, ap- 
peared to impress the home crowd with 


the fact that its support was needed, and | 


it responded. 
Supporting the Home Team 

T is because of the loyal support ac 

corded the Giants and the Highlanders 
by the people of New York City that the 
other clubs in the National and American 
Leagues would rather play almost any- 
where else. 

The condition also reverses. One of the 
hardest cities on the circuit for the 
Giants to play in is Chicago. There has 
always been a keen rivalry between the 
clubs of these two cities, probably because 
they are the largest cities represented, and 


through | 





it is while playing there that Latham does | 


his best work. He attracts attention and, 
in a way, the New York players are re- 
lieved of a nerve-racking jeering. 

The Washington club of the American 
League is probably one of the most pecul- 
iarly situated major league baseball organ 
izations—not geographically, but from the 
standpoint of its crowds. No city has a 
more transient fandom than Washington. 
Visitors are continually flocking into the 
capital, and, as practically all of the pub- 
lic oflices and buildings close in the after- 
noon about game time, there is little else for 
the sightseers to do but visit the ball park. 

Thus it is that even a 
a good paying proposition 
day’s new arrivals 


there. 


assure an attendance 


losing team is | 
Each | 





worth while at the game in the afternoon. | 


They go, maybe not only to kill time, but 
to see baseball played regardless of the 
ultimate outcome. In this way the club is 
deprived of local support to a great ex 
tent. The faithful Washingtonians who 
attend each day are so few that it can be 


said they have practically no effect on | 
the game itself. 
It is the support that a club gains | 


while a winning combination that carries | 


At first it 
may seem that it is a peculiar thing that 
once a team wins a pennant it generally 
repeats or finishes well up in the standing 
in the succeeding season or for several sea- 
sons thereafter. There is only one explana 
tion of this. The club has gained the con 
of the crowd. It has shown the 
people its mettle, and once this has been 
accomplished the crowd does not forsake 
its standard very readily. In this respect 


it along for several seasons. 


fidence 


the baseball public differs from the fol- | 
lowers of any other sport. It does not | 
forget quickly what a club has accom 
plished. Once a team has won the cham 


pionship, the manager is practically forced 
to stand pat 
He can better the club very 
rule, by making changes. 
learned to work together 


little, 


as a 


A Great Factor 


A L this while the other clubs in the 
L league have been strengthening their 
teams. They may appear even stronget 
than the veteran organization, and yet they 
will not finish in This 
is due to no other reason than the crowd. 
The veteran team maintained the 
support of the home and gained 
the respect of the fans in other cities. 
Thus it is that the 
to be one of the greatest 


as good a position. 


has 
crowd 
crowd is conceded 
factors in base 


during the following year. | 


| 


ball. Managers and players importune its 

aid. To it can be attributed the fact that 

the teams representing the larger cities | 
are generally the ones to stand highest in | 
the final computation of averages. They 

have a larger crowd support 


| 


The players have | 





A Kodak Lesson 


from Motion Pictures. 


The exactions of the motion picture film 
business are unequaled in any other depart- 
ment of photography and, we believe, in 
any other line of manufacturing on a large 
scale. 

The maker of motion pictures requires 
high speed in the emulsion, for every ex- 
posure is necessarily a snap-shot and must 
often be made under poor light conditions, 
He requires absolute dependability in the 
product, for he frequently spends thousands 
of dollars to produce his picture play, and 
a failure to get good negatives would mean 
not merely the waste of a few hundred feet 
of film, but the loss of the thousands of 
dollars spent for special trains, and actors, 
and settings, and the weeks, perhaps 
months of time, spent in preparation, 

The motion picture man must have a 
film that is free from the minutest blemish. 
The picture that you see upon the curtain, 
say 15 x 20 feet in size, is approximately 
seventy thousand times as large as the tiny 
film upon which it was made. A spot the 
size of a pin head upon that film would 
show as large as your hat upon the curtain. 

The requirements then, are extreme 
speed, fineness of grain, absolute freedom 
from mechanical defects, and dependability. 
The price of the film is a secondary con- 
sideration. First of all, it must be right. 
The competition for this business is purely 
a competition of quality and reliability. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the motion pic- 
ture film used in America, and at least 
eighty per cent. of the motion picture film 
used the world over is KODAK FILM. 

Those very qualities of speed, mechan- 
ical perfection and dependability which 
make Kodak Film essential to the maker of 
motion pictures, make it best for your use. 

Then too, Kodak Film is properly ortho- 
chromatic (gives the most practical render- 
ing of color values), is absolutely protected 
by duplex paper from the offsetting of 
numbers, and is superior in keeping quality- 

Be sure that it is Kodak Film with which 
you load your Kodak, taking especial care 
when traveling that no substitution is prac- 
ticed at your expense. Look for “Kodak” 
on the spool end and “N.C.” on the box. 


IF IT ISN’T EASTMAN, 
IT ISN’T KODAK FILM. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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First Mortgage Real Estate Investments 


By FESTUS 


J. WADE 


President of Mercantile Trust Co. and Mercantile National Bank. St. Louis, Mo. 


There is nothing complex about a rea] estate mortgage. 


It is merely a conveyance of 


property given to secure the payment of a debt, and when the debt is paid the mortgage 
becomes void and of no value. The word “ mortgage” means a “dead pledge” — the prop- 
erty is dead to him who executes the mortgage unless he fulfils the conditions necessary to 


redeem it. 


N4 TURALLY 
aN enough, the 
first consideration 
of the mortgage in- 
vestor is the value 
of the property se 
curing the debt. 
While real estate is 
capable of more defi- 
nite appraisement 
than any other basis 
of investment se 
curities — good-will, 
franchises, and other 
terms, confusing to 
the average investor, 
being unknown to 
the mortgage buyer—still it requires ex 
pert advice to determine the quality of a 
mortgage. Too many men apply the “home 
treatment” in the purchase of mortgage 
loans. They act solely on their own opin- 
ion or consult their doctors, tieir neigh- 
bors—in fact,every one but the one most 
qualified to fill their wants, and, when the 
investment goes wrong, they blame the 
universe in general. 

In the purchase of mortgages or, in fact, 
any securities, the utmost care should be 
exercised in the selection of an advisor. 
The house having a record for handling 
only such mortgages where no loss of prin- 
cipal or interest is recorded, and the man- 
agers of which have made a lifetime study 
of real estate, is the house for the investor 
to get in touch with. 

Frequently holders of mortgages com 
plain that the interest is paid promptly, 
but the principal is never returned. This 
is the result of neighborhood investments. 
Brown makes a loan direct to Smith, 
taking a mortgage on Smith’s house o1 
farm—perfectly good security at the time. 
Smith pays the interest promptly, but if 
unable to meet the principal at maturity 
expects Brown to renew the loan. The se 
curity may have depreciated, or Brown 
may need the money; but, rather than 
foreclose and get the name of a Shylock, 
he extends the loan. This is kept up ad 
infinitum, probably with disastrous results, 
and Brown resolves to make no more mort 
gage loans. 

This could have been avoided by pur 
chasing through a mortgage house, which 
considers it a duty not only to see that 
the interest is met promptly but the prin 
cipal as well. By safeguarding its client’s 
interests it retains his patronage. 

A good rule to apply is to purchase 
mortgages only from a house with an es 
tablished standing, which makes the loan 
itself before offering them to its clients. 
The investor may then be satisfied that the 
security has been investigated from every 
standpoint, moral, physical, and legal. 


Small Notes Available 


@ The true basis of value of real estate is 
its utility. Business property in a grow 
ing city is ideal mortgage material. So 
long as the world exists, there will be a 
demand for locations in which to trans 
For economic reasons busi 
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act business. 
ness houses center in certain districts, and 
the demand for locations in those districts 
creates values. Residence property may 
and does change, but business concerns are 
slow to move and values in districts de 
voted to that use are permanent and 
stable. 

Unfortunately, for the small 
mortgages of this character have been re 
stricted to large investors. Recently, how 
ever, a plan was evolved by which a mor 
eved institution, with facilities for han 
divided the principal of 


investor 


dling mortgages, 


DR 


The note or notes is the principal debt, the mortgage being collateral thereto 


the debt into $500 or $1,000 notes secured 
by mortgage on the property. These notes 
are not to be confused with debentures, 
but are the direct obligation of the owner 
of the property secured by the mortgage 
itself. When the notes are made payable 
serially, the equity above the mortgage in 
creases each year. 

For example, an application for a loan 
of $100,000 is accepted. Instead of one 
note being executed for the entire amount, 
the borrower gives 200 notes of $500 each 
—the first ten notes, or $5,000, made pay 
able one year after date, and ten notes 
or $5,000 made payable annually for the 
next eight years, the remaining 110 notes, 
or $55,000, at the end of the tenth year. The 
security remains the same until the last 
note has been paid—an exceedingly strong 
point in favor of serial mortgage notes. 


Stick to First Mortgages 


q Thus the small investor obtains the 
same quality of security as his more for 
tunate brother. Another advantage is 
that while he is not having his principal 
returned to him a little at a time, which 
would be the case if he obtained a small 
mortgage requiring annual payments to 
take care of possible depreciation, his se 
curity is increasing in value, and at the 
termination of his investment the full 
amount is returned to him. 

When properly placed, there is no se 
curity safer or surer from an investment 
point of view than a mortgage on well 
located real estate. It maintains its sta 
bility under most trving conditions, and 
s a durable asset at all times. I am 
speaking of first mortgages, because an 
investor a man of average means who 
buys second or third mortgages enters the 
realms of doubt and uncertainty. The 
promise of greater return on his money is 
more often olfset by the element of risk 
involved. 


Three Investors’ Lists 


Ww" HIN a few days three letters have 
come to the editor of this page re- 
questing advice about lists of securities 
submitted. They illustrate perfectly three 
moods of the investing mind The first 
submits a list of eight railroaa bonds in 
which to put $55.000: 


Present 
Price, About 

Atchison gen. 4s. due 1995 99 
B. & O. gen. 4s, due 1948 984 
C., B. & Q. gen. 4s, due 1958 NG6% 
C., M. & St. Paul gen. 4s, due 1989 98% 
C., R. 1. & Pae. gen. 4s, due 1988 974 

Del. & Hudson gen. 4s, due 1943 9 
L. & N. unified 4s, due 1940 98% 
Norf. & West. Ist con. 4s, due 1996 981% 
Average maturity, 58 years: average 


price, 9814; vield, 4.10 

That is a gilt-edged list—amply secured 
and easily marketable The 
vield just a little better than the ave) 
age savings-Lank will pay, and in a time 
of greater demand for bonds will un 
doubtedly sell higher than their 


securities 


present 
quotations 
Letter number two submits quite a dif 


ferent list of bonds—current industrial 
ind public-service obligations 

Detroit City Gas Co. gen. 5s 

Chicago Railwavs Ist mort. 6s 

Union S. S. Co. Ist mort. 5s 

Long-Bell Lumber Co. Ist mort. 6s 
Sunset Lumber Co. Ist mort. 6s 

United S. S. Co. Ist mort. 5s 

Peoria Ry. Co. Ist and ref. 5s 

Dennison Texas Water Works 5s 

West. United Gas & Elec pret ° stock 


The Average Man’s 
Money 


A Page for Investors 


. 


Only one of these issues is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, though a mar- 
ket for practically all can be found. Of 
four, at least, it can be said that the se- 
curity is ample and their position sound. 
Should these four be bought at the pres- 
ent prices, the return would average 5.25 
per cent. To gain the 1.15 per cent over 
the first list, the buyer would sacrifice 
marketability and find closer maturities. 
In other words, he would need to wateh 
his investment and be prepared to change 
and resnvest within a fairly short time. 

Preferred stocks are asked about in the 
third letter: 


Dividend Price, 

Rate % About 
American Can... .... ; 5 85% 
American Tobacco ese 6 95 
American Woolen. § 93 
Central Leather 7 102 
D. & R. G. , 5 58 
Federal Mining & Smelting. 7 67 
Pressed Steel Car 7 102 
U. S. Rubber Ss 114 
Va.-Car, Chem. 8 127 


Here is an average return of 6.66 per 
cent. To get it the buyer would become, 
in & sense, a speculator. Certain stocks 
on this list are sure to have violent flue 
tuations of price, and some are likely to 
pass dividends. When these things hap 
pen, the inexperienced investor is likely 
to take a considerable loss. If, however, 
the buyer is game to hang on to his stock 
through depression periods and wait for 
the right moment to sell, he can undoubt 
edly make a profit from stocks on this list. 

A combination of the three lists quoted 
here should offer proper diversity, a rea 
sonable income, safety, and fair market 
ability. 


The Public and the Banker 


wy... is said in the quotation below, 
from the New York “Journal of 


Commerce and Commercial Bulletin” of 
June 21, is true. But a change is coming. 
is a people, we are alert to see advan 
tages, and it will certainly profit us to 
get into closer touch with bankers quali 
fied to advise about investments: 


“Small investors in the United States 
have not yet learned that bankers stand 
ready to offer them advice without cost 
and services on terms that would in many 
cases mean money in the pocket of the 
applicant. This statement is inspired at 
this time by the action of thousands of 
bidders for the Panama bonds. Had the 
simple precaution been taken of consulting 
any reputable New York bank or banking 
firm there would have been no bid at 110 
nor even at 105. In fact, the prospective 
subseriber would have been informed that 
he could well afford to risk receiving a 
full allotment at 103, for the best banking 
opinion was that the price would not reach 
that figure. Americans whese occupation 
is not that of finance are far behind Euro 
peins in their knowledge of investments. 
There is also lacking the intimate relation 
between bankers and the public. Some 
day perhaps greater confidence will be 
established. The inhabitant of the back 
woods is too often inclined to class all 
Wall Street’ people with the mining sharps 
by whom he has been fleeced.” 


The People Who Buy Stock 
from the Promoters 
By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 
(Concluded from last week 
oie average investment of the average 
citizen in speculative stocks runs from 
$50 to $100. Nearly 50,000 stockholders of 
the United Wireless sunk a trifle over $60 
apiece in that bottomless pit. The 13,000 
shareholders of American Telegraphone 
averaged $77 apiece. Ten dollars is the 
smallest unit that a promoter cares to 
handle. Less than that will not pay for 
the literature and postage which he has 
lavished. Good old Colonel C. C. Corbett 
is a veteran in selling speculative stock. 
I sent him $4 for his “Cox’s Pneumatic 





Co.” stock. 
He called, wearing a high silk 
hat. His mood was that of half-grieved, 


That entitled me to eight 
shares. 


half-amused friendliness. He said: 

“We thought the $4 must have been a 
mistake. Of course they can clip off eight 
shares, but it would hardly be worth while, 
Now tell me, wasn’t it a mistake?” 

There is an old couple living by the sea 
who are an interesting type of the en 
thusiasts or dreamers who make the best 
material for the investment agent. The 
husband is a professional man. Their edu 
cation and experience should make them 
wise. Two or three years ago N. A, 
Brown, a past master in making large 
sales to general investors, interested these 
people in a wireless telephone proposition 
(Radio Wireless) ,and they invested $5,000 
of their savings. This was a large amount 
for them, and should have been a sure 
mooring for their old age. Dark days came 
for the wireless enterprise. The couple 
were thoroughly discouraged. New men 
took hold of the enterprise a little new 
capital was raised, and they were told of 
honest efforts to put the proposition on 
its feet. The good wife’s old-time enthusi- 
asm burst out again in full strength, and 
she asked in good faith: “Do you not be- 
lieve the company will pay at least 100 
per cent a year?” 

J. W. H., Postmaster of a Tennessee 
town: “I have just a little money saved 
from my salary. This Duluth firm adver- 
tising the Orange Groves seems to indi- 
cate an income of $1,000 per annum after 
ten years, with some income all along in 
the mean time, commencing after the first 
vear, on an investment of only $1,250.” 

What that sort of wildeatting does to 
a community of good-hearted folk is seen 
in the recent history of the section of New 
Jersey around Newport. The man who sent 
the report wrote: ‘*‘The Hirst Brothers of 
Vineland, New Jersey, invented a gold- 
mining machine. They caught a bunch of 
us in this vicinity. They got R. W. of 
Cedarville for somewhere about $1,800; 
L. M. of Newport for $400, and he sacri- 
ficed his business. It came near ruining 
him. F. R. of Cedarville for $200, P. S. 
of Cedarville for $200, and myself for $200. 
The Hirst Brothers afterward skipped out. 
They went first to Colon, Michigan, and 
then to Los Angeles.” 

What professions and 
represented by the stockholders in specu 
lative offerings? 


A Roll-Call of Buyers 


@ ‘The stockholders in Charles Austin 
Bates’s Colorado-Yule Marble Company 
include a manager of the Pittsburg Malle 
able Iron Company; the treasurer of a 
gas and electric company; a Rochester 
shoemaker; a Providence jeweler; a Detroit 
seedsman; a St. Louis man running a 
stove and furnace supply company; the 
head of a Kansas City dry-goods firm; an 
ex-professor of mathematics; the presi- 
dent of a Minneapolis lumber company; 
the head of a Memphis wholesale grocery; 
the mayor of a Pennsylvania town; the 
owner of a Philadelphia glass works; the 
treasurer of a Philadelphia shoe empor ium; 
Philadelphia; 
a Newark homeopathic physician; and a 
New York member of the Legislature. 


businesses are 


a salesman of woolens in 


Squeezing Out More 


STENSIBLY, the Oxford Linen Mills 
() have divorced themselves from the 
Sterling Debenture 
the signature of Frank E 


dent and general manager, the concern 
sending out an appeal to stockholders to 


Corporation Under 
Winchell, presi 


is 


subscribe to an issue of 6 pel cent notes. 
\ reader of this page has sent us a copy ot 
the letter of June 6 sent out by W inchell, 
with this comment 

Please answer. this dope in you valua 
ble paper. It squeezing the 
sucker out of more money 


looks like 


No comment of our own could be more 
expressive and aceurate It is promoters 
move No. 2—an ancient tric] 
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LYNCHBURG 


The Distributing Point for 
Southern Trade 
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HE South is growing in 

population and wealth more 
rapidly than any other section of 
the country. ‘This section con- 
tains over 27,000,000 people, or 
nearly one-fourth the popula- 
tion of the United States. Can 
you afford to overlook them ? 

It is no longer a question of when 
to go after this vast buying popula- 
tion—the time to do so is NOW the 
aay to do so is in LYNCHBURG. 

Whether you want to locate a 
factory ora distributing house 
Lynchburg offers you the greatest 
opportunity of entering a field of 
proven success—proven by absolute 
facts. 

To the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers of the North and West, 
Lynchburg is the natural gateway to 
the South. ‘Through keen railroad 
competition and low freight rates it 
commands the Southern territory. 
Distributing warehouses offer cheaper 
transportation than direct shipments. 
Let us 
abso- 


Let us prove what we say. 
send you a book of FACTS 
lutely indisputable truths. ‘To the 
merchant seeking to increase his ter- 
ritory or the manufacturer desiring a 
growing field, this book will be of 
vital importance. Send for it today. 
Address 

ADVISORY BOARD 
Chamber of Commerce, _ Lynchburg, Va. 
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COLGATE’ 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 





Proof— 


This trial tube 
will prove the 
delicious efh- 
ciency of Ribbon 
Cream. Let us 
send it to you 
for 4 cts. 
COLGATE & CO. 

Dept. W 

199 Fulton St. 

New York City 
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PRUDEN SYSTE 
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OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 87% 
n hare his interest No investment i irer | 
re secure Write for particulars 

F. M. JAC KSON President 217 N 21st St 
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Collecting Vacations 
(Concluded from page 15 


into the kitchen range. So, too, Sefior 
Guerra steps into the pink and yellow city 


of the Alfonsos again, murmuring: “How 
strange!” 
The value of the vacation exploration? 


First, it gives one the education of a 
wider view. Again there is the lifetime 
delight of real travel tales. Possibly, too, 
seeing the other place, stirs in one a 
deeper love for beauties of home! 

Exuipir H: Some Requirements—Ex 


amining these vacation pleasures, we natu 


rally come back to our original prob 
lem: which is the best vacation? Already 
the question has been answered. In vaca 


tion life, as in other 
the rule is there is no 
an ideal outing there 
quirements: 

First-—Proper colored eyeglasses. 

Second—Other actors with speaking 
parts. 

Third—Freshly painted scenery! (Yet 
dry enough to lean upon.) 

Fourth-—A story worth the telling. 

ExuipBit I: The One Great Need—Yet 
there is one final exhibit in our little col- 
lection. It shows the vacation collector 
alone with her on the deck of a north- 
bound coasting steamer, facing a sea of 
semitropical blue. She looks out upon 
the furrow of foam trailing back to their 
chance meeting on the great white beach 
of Florida’s east coast. 


rule, 
are certain stage re- 


Right Companionship 


Se collector takes this opportunity 
of jotting down a note. The freshen- 
ing breeze snaps back a leaf, and she turns 
inquiringly to him. 

“T’m collecting an exhibit of vacation 
pleasures,” he remarks. 

“What did you write down just now?” 

“One result of fifteen years’ search.” 

“A minor one?” 

“No, as a matter of fact, a 
tant one. I wrote down what in my ad- 
vancing years | now consider the most 
important factor in the enjoyment of any 
vacation.” 


very impor- 


“Is it a long story?” 
“No, I can declare myself in three 
words.” 


“What is it?” 
“The right companionship.” 

A bit of red comes to her cheek. 
He takes her hand in his! 


she says. 


Cruising for Two 
(Concluded from page 21) 


had found by experience that a fortnight’s 
travel for two, or a stay at a seashore 


resort, meant farewell forever to $75, 
$100, $150 or more, as might be, and 
often small satisfaction in return. On our 


boat vacation, expense did not exceed our 
expenditure for stores. These footed up 
$13.60, and the list comprised everything 
needful. 

It would be only fair, however, to charge 
up against our season’s sport the expense of 
maintaining the boat. This was as follows: 














Interest on investment of $300 
at 5 per cent , / oes $15 
Cost of outfitting for season, 
storage, ete. can 
Cost - upkeep (paints, repairs, 
a rer er ‘ ; . 
Club nae 25 
Total ; P $130 
On our vacation we used the boat 14 
days, or 336 hours; on sixteen week-end 


trips we used it 240 hours; making a total 
of 576 hours. 
This made the cost of our yachting for 
221%, cents an hour. 
These figures expose the fallacy 
old belief that yachting is merely a 
man’s sport. 


the season 
of the 
rich 


If one has a little of the sailor’s spirit 
in his blood, even though his experience 


in boating is limited, he can get a vast 
amount of healthful pleasure out of an 


old and inexpensive boat. If he lives 
anywhere within an hour’s ride of the 
water, daily yachting is not beyond him, 
and he may combine it with his home 
life. If he works in a big city and 
ean not take a long vacation, his boat 
will make the whole summer a vacation 
time. 

If vou have a hankering for the water, 
take not counsel of your fears, but prowl 
the storage yards! Surely you will find 
there, and within your means, some bark | 
to bear your sail on summer seas. What 
has been done can be done again; and 


sailing yachts were never cheaper at sec 








walks of the world, | 
and yet for | 
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“The aaah of Speed Indicators’’ 


Some kind of an endurance or reliability test is going on in 
the Warner factory all the time. They are all interesting, 
but some are more than that. Here isa report of one of them: 
We wanted to put the Warner Auto-Meter through a su 
preme ordeal. 

Four Model K Warners were picked at random from stock 
and attached toa wall. They were connected by their own 
flexible shafts, gears and pinions to a motor-driven axle, 
just as they would have been if in use on an automobile. 
rhe flexible driving shafts were allowed to hang slack and 
each one was clamped in an arm that swung it back and 
forth 78 times a minute. 

On April Ist the instruments were started and driven ata 
steady speed of 63 miles an. hour. Sand, dirt and water 
were steadily fed through funnels to the gears and bearings 
Day after day week after week— the test continued. At 
80,000 miles we thought the record good enough, but we 
decided to keep it up until some part broke down under 
the strain. 

At 103,000 miles we lost patience. It was late in June and 
the test had been going on for three months. Nothing had 
broken. The instruments seemed to be in perfect condi 
tion. So we called it off, took the machines apart for 
examination, and found 

——all four shafts and shaft casings in perfect condition 
——all four instruments in perfect condition, and the dis 
tance registers agreeing within seven-tenths of a mile. 

that an instrument which will 
stand up under such a strain as this will give the 
most perfect service possible under the hardest condi 
tions of actual use’ No road trial was ever so gruelling. 


Isn't it logical to assume 


With this in mind you can understand why motorists and 
others who know have come to look upon the Warner on 
the dash as the outward and visible evidence that the car 
itself is thoroughly good and reliable. 


The purchase of a Warner Auto-Meter is an absolute econ 
omy in the long run. Any dealer or manufacturer will 
tell you the same 


2p . spe ( ATLANTA CHICAGO DENVER KANSAS CITY 
Branch Houses ROSTON CINCINNATI DETROIT Las aidan 
Maintained at | BUFFALO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK 


Main Offices and Factory 
1132 Wheeler Avenue 


103,000 mile 
endurance 


The instrument that is 
shown below isa model 
M 2? Warner Auto 
Meter, with large fig 
ure odometer— electric 
light under glass bezel 

and high grade Chel- 
sea Auto Clock, stem- 
wind and reset—Price 
$125.00. 


Model K2 (the one in 
the test) is exactly the 
same as this, without 
the clock, price $75.00. 


Other models vary from 
$50.00 to $145.00. 





Beloit, Wis. 


PHILADELPHIA SAN aaa 
PITTSBURG SEATTL 


PORTLAND, ORE ST LOUIS (115) 
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MOTOR CAR SIGNAL 











WITHOUT OFFENSE; 











IT’S THE NATIONAL SIGNAL | 


A pleasing tone—Avn insistent warning 


$7, $8, $9, $10, Complete 


Write us today for Booklet 9 on Accessories 


Easy to attach—Easy to operate 


THE RANDALL-FAICHNEY CO. 


“Warns Without Offense” 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


you need for your car. 











ond hand than now. 


Cygne Silk Lined 


MARK 


Telescope Cot Bed 


For Your Camp 


Motor Boat, Yacht, Automobile, Sum- 
mer Home, Bungalow, Lawn or Porch 


IN EMERGENCIES— 


nothing answers the 
purpose so well. 
CONVENIENT, COMPACT, 
COMFORTABLE 


Yo Pounds Price $3.00 


For sale at all department, 
furniture aud sporting gods 
stores. Write us for illus- 
trated circular and camp 
furniture booklet C-3 


Steinfeld Bros. 
620 B’way, New York 








Reg. U.S.Pat.Office 


es ket. Cannot be Injured 
st Materials and Finish. 
Rough Tan, or G1 Navy Blue 


» Pin Check Silk; $1, 00 , shephe 


ly lined 


yu 


Folds or Rolls, Fits th 
i 


each 


paid on receipt of price. 


olot 


Serge, Soft Gray 
rd Check Silk; 


and trimmed 


THE ALL USE CAP FOR OUTING, TRAVELING OR WORK 


Handsome— Light 


Home- 
Hand 


-50c 


If be can’t supply you we will 


Mention 


Charles S. Merton & Co. 


812 Broadway 


Each “PACAT 
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At Last - 


e VIRTUOLO 


T LAST a player-piano which does not re- 
quire the player’s attention on‘the expression 
devices. One which responds tothe player’s 
mood and fancy, so that the music actually 
contains his inspirations. 

















Evolved by the makers of the famous 
Hallet & Davis Pianos of Boston. The result of 
an ambition that could be satisfied only with the 
best, utilizing the best pneumatic engineering skill 
which the three million dollar resources of this firm 
could command. In this new instrument, 


THE VIRTUOLO 


we have all the pride and enthusiasm of an ambition realized. 
have produced at last an instrument which will banish the a 
the music-loving public may have against player-pianos. 


Because, the Virtuolo makes it possible to put real expression, 
real life, into your playing directly. It is so wonderfully made that 
you get any musical effect instinctively. It is so simple that you do 
not have to think what to do. 


The new Virtuolo “Air Muscle’”’ mechanisms correspond, in play- 
ing, to the fingers of the pianist. They produce music that is a real 
departure from the lifelessness which has been the great drawback of 
old style player-pianos. The responsiveness of these “Air Muscles’”’ 
to your instinctive pressure on buttons and pedals will be a revelation 
to you. 

Also, an entirely new system of “control” is used in the Virtuolo. 
Awkward levers are replaced with simple buttons, which bring instant 
response to every fleeting inspiration. 

We make the Virtuolo Player-Piano in our recently erected 
$500,000 model ‘‘Daylight” factory at Boston, and offer it in the Hallet 
& Davis Piano at $700 in a special Mahogany Colonial case. At $775 
in a refined Arts and Crafts design. Also in the Conway Piano at 
$575 in a chaste design, either mahogany or walnut. 

The Virtuolo is sold by the better dealers everywhere. We will 
send you the name of the nearest one, or we will ship to any re- 
sponsible person a Virtuolo Player-Piano for free trial in the home. 
Our faith justifies us in doing this and puts you under no obligation 
or expense. 

We make special easy terms of payments as low as $15.00 monthly. 
Pianos and ordinary player-pianos taken in exchange at fair values. 

Our reliable, fully guaranteed, Lexington Player-Piano is sold at 
$450 on terms as low as $12.00 monthly. 

If you who love beautiful music would like the means of having it 
always inthe home, you should by all means investigate the Virtuolo. 


“THE INNER BEAUTY” 


Send your name and address on the accompanying coupon today, 
and we will mail you complete information, together with a copy of 
the fascinating free book, ‘‘The Inner Beauty.’ Besides telling you 
all about the Virtuolo, it tells you things about music and its inner 
meaning that you may not know. You will enjoy reading it. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY 


Established 1839 


BOSTON NEW YORK NEWARK TOLEDO 
Fill ainaied mail to Virtuolo Dept. A, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 
Name Street Address 
City and State 
Have you an Upright or Player-Piano ? 

ANSWERING rHIS AD RTISEMENT PLEASE MENTIO COLLIER 
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WASHINGTON, D. (¢ 
( N one page, praise for Uncle Joe and 


criticism for La Follette. On another, 
Woodrow Wilson. This 
June 24. Thus, no 


kind words for 
was COLLIER’sS for 


doubt subtly, does a great publication 
change its mind. Rosr. WILSON, 
The Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


+ 


Irwin happens to be working for 
COLLIER’S; otherwise it is safe to assume 
that he would not be permitted to follow 
the methods that have made his newspa- 
per series unreliable and valueless. 

—Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
+ 

We believe that Bill, like one Post, will 
tind that in going after CoLLter’s he is 
“barking up the wrong tree.” 


Las Cruces (N. Mex.) Citizen. 


+ 





Credit it to the Harvester Trust that 
it was “the first corporation in the United 
States voluntarily to adopt an employer's 
liability system.” So says COLLIER’s, and 
says its system works well. 


Big business seems to be growing 
g f g 





sensible—New York Life. 
+ 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

[ must compliment you upon your edi- 
torial “Business and Morals” in the cur- 
rent issue. In fact, I have promptly writ- 
ten to the Leggett Co. in the hope that 
they will send me some of their literature. 
[ think the argument about the prunes 
is one of the finest things I have ever 
read. I wish to heaven you would come to 
London and run CoLLierR’s WEEKLY from 
London. I am sure it would pay you, be 
cause that is just what we are waiting 
for—a “British COLLIER’S WEEKLY.” 

CHAS. BRUNNING, 
Lewis’s Magazine. 





Editor-Manager, 
+ 
The Hearst move does have the appear- 
ance of an unenthusiastie bluff. 


—Columbia (S. C.) 


+ 


State. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Thank you for your excellent editorial 
on “Immigration” in this week’s issue. 
You have hit the nail on the head. Mr. 
Williams is doing a most difficult task 
with extraordinary patience, skill, and 
justice. The country would be better off 
if there were more officials like him in 
public positions. The whole animus be- 
|hind the present attacks on his adminis- 
|tration at Ellis Island springs from sel 
fishness; from those who have a pecuniary 
interest in the transportation of alien im- 
| migrants, or from those, like Mr. Hearst, 
who make money by: exploiting sensational 
|news matter. All self-respecting and law- 
|abiding Americans, if they knew the real 
|facts in the case, would unite in holding 
|}up Mr. Williams’s hands. He does more 
}in one day for the real good of the peo- 
| ple of this country than all Mr. Hearst’s 

newspapers have ever done. 

Very truly yours, 
Ropert DEC. 
Harvard University. 


+ 


WARD. 


An expression by COLLIER’S is always 
worth considering, owing to its 
land it is particularly gratifying that the 
| publication approves the Supreme Court 
decision relating to Standard Oil. 
—Bakersfield (Cal.) Oil World. 


+ 


source, 


We, in Missouri, appreciate your noting 
|our many advantages, but I am just a lit 
tle bit surprised at your saying nothing 
about our lead and zine industry. 
| The United States report on lead pro- 
|duction by C. E. Sibenthal, just issued, 
shows that Missouri, from 1906 to 1909 
inclusive, averaged 40.46 per cent of the 
total lead of the United States. The next 
State or territory largest to Missouri was 
Idaho with 27.57 per cent. 

In zine, from 1906 to 1909 inclusive, 
Missouri produced 61.10 per cent. The 
next largest State or territory was Wis- 
consin with 8.85 per cent. 

The lead and zine industry in Missouri 
is becoming one of the most profitable in- 
dustries in the United States. 

Yours very truly, 


DANA MINING Company (C. T. Dana) 


WABASHA, MINn, 
Go on calling our attention to the 
things we ought to know. Go on putting 
in print the things we think but have no 
way of voicing. There are more men like 
me who voted the Republican ticket last 
election, but who now will vote for a man 
on any ticket if he is but square, if he but 
posse 18s the mere requisite of manly hone sty. 
So here’s to you, Mr. Editor! You are 
a brave man, a man worth while. The 
country doctor, tired and wet from the 
grueling day and the weather, salutes you. 

Dr. J. F. Bonp. 


KANSAS Crry, Mo. 
Other magazines may come, other maga- 
zines may go, but our COLLIER’S must go— 
if not forever, at least as long as past and 
present superiority continues. So wholly 
are your policies mine that |] regard 
COLLIER’S as my chief aid and abettor in 
the rare and difficult accomplishment of 
having reared three honest men. When 
their father died during their infancy, ] 
determined ‘that each one of our sons 
should be first an honest man and after 
ward a Democrat, a Republican, a Mug- 
wump, or a Hottentot—whatever his hon 
est conviction dictated. That each repre 
sents to-day that exalted honesty 
is absolutely unbuyable, I regard 

to such influence as COLLIER’s. 
BELLE S. Mooney, M.D. 


which 
as due 


3ALTIMORE, Mp, 

{f am a constant reader of your cele 
brated National Weekly, and would kindly 
request you to give me a point of view or 
fundamental reason why I seldom or never 
see an advertisement in your paper from 
my home city, and also why you do not 
give this town a send-off and boost like 
you do other cities. 

Baltimore is considered, or has been for 
its size, the slowest city in the Union. We 
have made wonderful strides since the 
great fire, and are going ahead at a great 
pace. We have engaged a 
Portland, Oregon, at a high 
is endeavoring to wake 

We are now 


from 
salary, who 


l oomer 


us up. 

holding celebration carni 
vals and pageant parades, and even fight- 
ing for the Democratic Convention and the 
placing of the Baltimore Baseball Club in 
the Major League. CHARLES JOCELIN. 


+ 


COLLIER’S suggests that President Taft 
fill the next Cabinet vacancy by the ap 
pointment of Louis D. Brandeis. We 
amend that suggestion by moving the re 
tirement of Hitchcock and the appoint 
ment of Brandeis as Postmaster-General 
That is, if it is efficiency and economy the 
President wants in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment.—Indianapolis (Ind.) Sun, 


+ 


There are few newspapers, too, that 
could assume the task that COLLIER’s ac 
complished in this crusade. In fact, the 
daily newspapers and the big periodicals 
of the Collier class occupy different fields 
and perform widely separated functions. 

It is the province of the periodicals to 
lay the foundations for publie opinion 
It is the province of the newspapers to 
give that opinion an opportunity for ex 
pression. And this is just what was done 
in the Alaska fraud COLLIER’S 
brought the indictments and the proofs, 
the newspapers published the proceedings. 
COLLIER’S prosecuted while the newspapers 
kept the machinery of the courts in action. 
COLLIER’S proved its case, the peopl d 
nounced the fraud, and the newspapers 
proclaimed the verdict. 

If the people of America did not have 
COLLIER’S, probably to-day they would have 
no visible rights in this Alaskan wealth 
that is suflicient to purchase the wealthi- 
est principality in the Old World. 

Long live CoLLiEr’s! 


Trenton (N. J.) True 
+ 


eases. 


e 


{merican. 


And speaking of the decision throwing 
out the fraudulent 
whatever became of Mr. 
against COLLIER’S 
Kansas ( ity (Mo.) Times. 


Cunningham claims, 
Ballinger’s suit 


+ 
Wasnutnaton, D. ¢ 
Please accept mv hearty congratulations 

on the successful outcome of the splendid 
fight to save tlhe Alaskan coal-fields fot 
the American people: also a perso! il ap 
preciation of the good work that COLLIERS 
is doing. Yours very truly 

Wa. D. STePHENS, 


House of Representatives 
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VERY educational institution can do its own 
printing, and save 25% to 75% of its average 
annual printing-cost, by using the Multigraph. 


It is an office printing-machine that occupies just about the space of the aver- 
age typewriter-desk. At the rate of from 1200 to 5000 sheets an hour it does 
real printing—so quickly, so easily and of such good quality as to be really mar- 
velous. At the same rate of speed it also produces typewritten forms—actual 
typewriting. It can be fed by hand or automatically; driven by hand or electric 
power; and it is so simple that it can easily be operated by students or employees. 

In an active campaign for students the Multigraph is invaluable in producing 
printed follow-up literature and other direct mail advertising. Besides this, it prints 
stationery and system-forms in a manner that would do credit to a good printer. 

As a typewriter it quickly multiplies notices to faculty and students; questions 
for examinations and tests; syllabi of lectures; form-letters t© answer inquiries from 
prospective students; andthe various system-forms that are used inside the institution. 

Thus the Multigraph facilitates work, saves time and money, and makes 
money where the plan of the institution permits. 
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ee 





Multigraph room of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, and examples of its Multigraph printing. 


Multigraph room of the Ransomerian School of Penman- 
ship, Kansas City, and examples of its Multigraph printing. 


How Widely Different Institutions Use the Multigraph 


Johns Hopkins University uses the Multigraph for printing most of the stationery and 
system-forms used by the various departments of the University—letter-heads, note-heads, 
envelopes, bill heads, memorandum-blanks, receipts, notices, requisitions—at a distinct saving 
over printers’ charges. 

The Ransomerian School of Penmanship uses the Multigraph for printing typewritten 
and printed advertising—even for the reproduction of penmanship in fac-simile. Its president 
writes as follows: 





It has reduced the 
our own letter-heads, 


cost of my sales letters more than 50%. Besides this we print 
circulars, etc., at a tremendous saving. If we had to 
nters to do every particle of work for us, we feel that 


ed. The Multigraph has paid for itself many times.”’ 





go back to the emp 
ur profits would be greatly reduc 


How the Multigraph f aed How the Multigraph 
Typewrites ay Prints 
Te impact of metal type, | SIMPLE printing-ink at 
throughaninked ribbon, | | A tachment may be used in 
upon a rubber cylinder, place of the inked ribbon 
gives actual typewriting—but a —using real printing-ink in any 


whole form at every turn of the 
cylinder, instead of pounding 
out a character at atime. The 
typewriter or Gothic type is set 
semi-automatically, without 
touching a finger to type, and 


color. Electrotype plates used 
instead of the Multigraph type 
will reproduce any size or style 
of type desired, line 
engravings, borders and orna- 
ments. ‘The result is excellent 


besides 





is always held so it can't be Complete Unit, with Printing- work, produced quickly and 
dropped or ‘ ‘pied Ink Attachment, Electric sai - : 
PI “ Motor and Auwmatic Fed,  COnomically. 


You Can’t Buy a Peete Unless You Need It 
You are safe r é v g 
he Mu . : ‘ f get ‘ His re 
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Write Today for Illustrated Booklet 
“More Profit With the Multigraph” is \ 
hat we shall be glad to se 





est t s wh request it 
handsome example of Multigraph 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
Executive Offices and Factory, 1818 E. 40th St., Cleveland 
Sixty Branch Offices 


European Representatives: The International Multigraph Company, 79 Queen St., London, E. C., En 
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PROVE THAT ¢ 
it WONT LEAK 


HE reason fountain pens leak is not be- 
cause of defects in the screw joints. 

It is because there is always some ink in the 
feed tube that leads to the pen point, even 
when the pen 1s standing straight up. And 
because the air, which is always in a fountain 
pen barrel, expands from the heat of the body 
and pushes out through the feed tube, pushing 
the ink out with it and smearing it all over the 
end of the pen, under the cap. 

The picture on the right shows the interior 
of a Parker Fountain Pen. It contains a curved 
feed tube, an air space, and ink, as you see. 

The instant you set your Parker in your 
pocket the “Lucky Curve” sucks all the ink 
out of the feed tube, and drops it down into 
the ink reservoir, as you see. So, when the air 
gets hot, and expands, it pushes up through an 
empty tube, pushing out no ink. 

W hat makes the “Lucky Curve” suck the ink? 
Capillary attraction—a force of Nature that 
makes a flower stem suck a lamp 
wick suck oil; a lump of sugar suck coffee. 
The end of the “Lucky Curve’ touches the 
wall of the barrel. That touch is what creates 
the capillary attraction. 


water; 


Unscrew any Parker Fountain Pen; fill the feed tube with 
ink; touch the «‘Lucky Curve’’ to the barrel wall, as in 
above picture; watch the ink scoot down, and thus prove to 
yourself that there is no ink in the Parker feed tube to leak 
out and smear your fingers. 


PARKER 


LUGKY CURVE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A Parker Fountain Pen is handsome as a piece of jewelry. 
Made in ali styles, plain, gold or silver mounted. All have 
> to $20. 


14-K gold pens with Iridium points. Prices $1.5 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Parker Fountain Pens, send 


us his name, and we’ll send you our artistically printed 
catalogue and fill your order direct. 

Address, The Parker Pen Co., No. 98 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Reta tore, 11 Park 


, , . te th _— ce 
I w and Broadway, opy C ic | O fice 


Get one today. Should it leak or prove unsatisfactory, 
Remember 


abolisher of 


dealer will refund cheerfully, as we protect him 
that only the Parker Fountain Pen contains the 


finger smearing, called the Lucky Curve. 


LT ee 


CcKyY CURVE 




















Borated 
Talcum 


In Every Land 


A can of MENNEN’S is an absolute traveling necessity. 
Due to its antiseptic and antizymotic properties, it gives 
instant relief to all skin irritation and such bodily discom- 5 
fitures as travelers are subjected to. MENNENS 





4 IR QRATED TALC Uy 
MENNEN’S is the Pioneer Borated i: . 
Talcum Toilet Powder and is the recog- 
nized standard the world over. Use the 
original—avoid over-medicated substitutes 


TOILET: POWDER: 
Sample Box 4 cents ENE een 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 35 Orange St.. NEWARK, N. J. 


*"GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO 


























